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Naw YOK, SATURDAY, dbo 4 Loe. 


[Price Twerve Cents, 





CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


25 Cents a Month. $3.00 a Year. 
THE BROADWAY 
FOR APRIL. 

,UsS fT READY 
CONTAINS : 


1. BREAKSPEARE, on THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With a full page 


Chapter xxii. Beguiled. 
xxxili. ey Instruments. 
xxxiv. In the Shadow ot 
xxxv. Eastward Ho. 


2. THE NEW YORK PRESS. By Robert Tomes. With an 
Llustration. 


8. =e LAND OF MIGHT HAVE BEEN. A Poem. By H. 


4. NG AnD‘ py ee IN NEW t Sg 1 George 
Sela. th six iliustrations by T. N 


& THEATRICAL eye ay By Jobn Ly - EER 
6. GAGES D'AMOUR. A Poem. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

7. EARLY HISTORY OF NOVASCOTIA. By Charles Knight. 
8. CURTAINS. By W. W. Fenn. 

9. EDGAR’S WIFE. A Poem. By Phebe Cary. 


NOW READY, 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS, 
No. 1 of a NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, to be 


“EXETER HALL,’’ 


PROSPECTUS. 

“ Exeter Hall’’ will be, as ite name in some manner imports, a 
Magazine of Sacred Music, Vocal and Insirumental; es Se od 
adapted for Sunday Brening in. the Family Circie. Bach Num 
ber will comprise Sacred naw Ay and Hymn Tunes, arranged for 
Voice and Piano; also Pianoforte and 
These will be both Or 
arrangements will be New and Cop: 
butors will include many of the 

have not 


* Deen ularly accessible. In this reagent, “Exeter Hall” 
rT specialty amongst contemporary Musical Publica- 


“* Exeter Hall ’’ will be larger in form than any existing Musical 
and will be elegantly printed from -— plates. 
Number will be beau Illustrated, ithograph, 
Old an The Wrap - 


rhe Meni Mintated “ced chapenee iis bcp 
. F s 
rill thotongtll y original fe design 


Tigeeter Hal” will be not only 
and execution, but also one of pe bh 
ever offered to the 
Number I. will contain the followiag New and Original 
Pieces, viz. : 
on yapre PRAY’R.” Sacred Song by Mise M. Lind- 
say (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
2. SUNDAY nate AT TSE HARMONIUM. No. L 


8. “LORD JESU,A8 THOU WILT!” New Hymn, by E. C. 
Willing, Orgsnist of the Foyndling. 


4 THE BENEDICTION. Set to Music by Stephen Glover. 


5. — THEMES — GUUNOD. Arranged for Piano- 
jorte by KE. F. Rimbaul 


This number centains a beautiful Plate of “ Queen Mary in 
Prison,” by Lapr. 


Portheoming, —_ will contain contributions by Benedict, 
Smart, J. F. Barnett, Randegger, od, and other popa- 
lar composers. 


Hymn Tunes by Turle, Hopkins, Redhead, C. E. Willing and 
others. 


Harmonium Pieces, &c. 
and Belec*ed; but in every case the 

ht. The List of Contri- 
oremost Living Authors and 





Ap ag organ piece, by Mendelseohn, will appear in 
umber. 


an early @ 
TERMS: 

“ Exeter Hall” will be published monthly at 50 cents; each 
number will contain thirty-two quarto pages of ental and 
vocal music, and a full page illustration, in li h, printed on 
toned paper. The subscription for single will be $6; 
Two pm my $i; $15; os copies $22 50; and 
$4 50 to each subscriber in ube larger than five. 





é 


hi NOW READY. 
ECCE HOMO.’ 


By the Rieut Hox. W. E. Giapstonz, M.P. 
mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 
a 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4 SONS, Publishers. 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready : 
I. 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW: Preceded i 


History of the —- he = the Reign of Charles 
M.A. . 


Il 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the 
Bilent to ay welye Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L , Author of “‘ The Rise of the Daten Repub- 
lic.” Complete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $14 

The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 
Ill. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. ae wil of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress of the ay = States jam H. Barnes, 
a pate, a "ee. With Eighteen 


By Henry White, With Lilustrations. 8yvo, 


Cloth, $1 75. 


M.A, Author of “The Bod 
steel Portraits, 8vo, Cloth, $5 


IV. 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. A Tale. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Miss Anna Warner. 
v. 

DR. SMITH’ SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Smaller History ot England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, =. Tiustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smailer Histories of Greece 
and Rome. VI 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the’Journal of 
our Life in tne Highlands, irom 1848 to 1861. To which are 
prefixed and added Extracts from the eame Journal giving an 
Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England 
and ‘Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arthur 
Helps. 12mo, M Cloth, d Edges, $1 j 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the Prince 
Consort. 
Vil. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Hugue- 

nots ; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries iu Eue- 


land and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, Author < “ Belf 
ae” ” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Vit. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. 8Storics of the Gorilla 
Comat Narrated for Young People. By Pauli B. Du 
Chaillu, Author of “ Discoveries in oe Africa.” Pro- 
fasely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


IX. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and Fairies: 
Ftories for Little Children. By Lucy Randall Comfort. With 
Engravings. Square 4to, Cloth $1 00. 





x 
BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures on ,~ 
Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century By 


Albert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
&c. 12mo, Moroceo-Ciloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XI. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand Keferenees as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


XI. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN; Pym, Cromwell and Pitt. 
A Course of Lectares on the Political History of England. 
By soy a Smith, Author of “ Lectures on the Stady of His 

” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





EVERY AFTERNOON. 


Notwithstanding the number of New York evening journals 
already in existence, and the enterprise that distinguishes them 
it is generally acknowledged that there is room for one more, 
which may occupy, to a certain extent, in this city—and as an ex- 
ponent of American views—the position held in London by the 
Pall Mall Gazette. It is designed, therefore, in Every ArTsrwoon, 
to give more space to comments upon the important occurrefces 
of the day, than te unimportant gleanings from all quarters 
of the globe. So, also—while Politics, News, and Commercial 
interests will not be neglected—Literature, Social Life, New 
Book, Music, the Drama, and Art generally, will receive a taller 
treatment. Every AFTERNOON will contain eight pages, printed 
from new type, and on paper of fine quality. In all respeets, and 
in each department, fair dealing and independence of judgment 
will be the rule of conduct. The first number was published on4 
Tuesday, March 17, 1868, at the Office in Printing House 
Square. 

Price 5 Cents: $12 Per Annum. 


WILLIAM YOUNG, Editor and Proprietor, 








ES£ABLIBHED a’ 1882. 


E. W. BURR, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Announces to his friends and the public that be has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry basivess—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
4 splendid selection of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM8, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &c, 
andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





NEW, “UNIFORM, AND 8TANDARD ENGLISH EDITION 
oF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In monthly volutnes, large crown 8vo, price $3 50 each, 


(With the imprint of the English publishers.) 
NOW READY: 
THE NEWCOMES, Vol. I. 


With 24 steel engravings, by Richard Doyle, and numerous 
woodcuts. 





This edition of THACKERAY’S WORKS contains the author's 
latest corrections, printed in the ( est style, from new type, with 
all the original and some new illustrations ; the wood engravings 
beivg printed from the original wood blocks, instead of, as bith- 
erto, from stereotype casts, the volumes are large crown 8vo. 
toned paper, and handsomely bound in the best modern style of 
cloth binding. 
There are already issued : 


The series will comprise about twenty volumes. 


VANITY FAIR. 
In Two Volumes, with 40 Steel and numerous Woodeute ; 
AND, 
IL. 
PENDENNIS. 


In two volumes, uniform with the above. 





. 
These volumes will be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of 


the price. 
SORIBNER, WELFORD & OO, 
No, 654 Broadway, New Yor k. 





NEW FLOWER SBEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE of (LOWER *HEOS and 
SPRING BULBS tor 1868, 
Resurrection Plavis 25cts. Each by Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868. 
J. M. THORBURN & ©O., 
15 Jonn Sener, 
New York, 
Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 


For 1968, is now ready for Mailing toll apy Aicante, 





| IMBREDE’S—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
G Sen or 872 BROADWAY. 





™\ IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW _—— CARD EN red 
Sees or 872 BKOADWA 





IMBREDE’3—MONOGRA MS SUPERBLY J1.1.UMiNATED 





688 or 872 BROADWAY. 
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THE ALBION. 





OCEAN. STEAMSHIPS. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





oe ceecees -leaves New York . 


SHIN o Wognaetems Aprii 8. 
SUSTRALASTAN leaves New York . 
CUBA 


Wednesday, April 15. 


«+ +++eeesleaves New York..... Saturday, April 18. 
KU A. cngsandas leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 22. 
SCOTIA, .....+0 leaves New York.. Toe April 29. 
JAVA ...c0+0.-+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, May 6. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....§150 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. © 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 


Valuables unless Bilis of ng, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Soe anenny 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT . QUEENSTOWN 
(ingtanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frinst CABIN ......00+0: $100 00 | Srummacez ............. 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London....40 00 
m.. ~ Paris..... +115 00 Do, to Paris....... 50 0 


the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
oo ela; Steerage, €35, payable in currency. 
“aon of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold, 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 
Steerage —— from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 


Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 





YORK, calli a QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
Ra consisting of 

ry neesacee cocees Capt. Grace............ 3,512 tons, 
C800 000000 Capt. Thompson,......3,450 “ 

THE NQUEEN eccendeee Capt. Grogan. ..eo..++023,517 “* 

HELVETIA..........+ Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 

ERIN..... aeepenoecosas Capt, Hall......¢.....-8,310 “ 

DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson......... 3,117 “ 

PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis. ..........+. as7z « 

VIRGINIA..........4+ Capt. Prowse..........+« 2,876 “* 


weaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M., 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat 
Booms, opening directly into the saloon; the dations 








LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 

STEAMERS FORTNIGHTLY TO LONDON DIRECT 
Foom Pier No. 3 North River 


CELLA.........+.. Captain Gleadell, from New York, April 4. 
WM. PENN....... oo Billinge, ‘from New York, cies 18, 
ATALANTA..,...Captain Pinkham, New York, 
BELLONA........ Captain Dixon. . from New York, May 16 


CLARK, No. 26 Broadway. 
For freight apply at 54 South Street. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 

Freight at the Reduced Rates. 

hoa FIRST CLASS STEAMSXIPS 





MONTGOMERY ..........--+++ Thomas paem commander. 
Leaves SATU RDAY, April 4, at 3 o’clock P. 
HUNTSVILLE,............--++ Isaac Crowell, commander. 


Leaves SATURDAY, April 11th, at 3 o’clock P.M. 


_ 


0 DEN, Agent, 93 West 8 
OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., jm Savannah. 


Through passage tickets 
Georgia and Atlantic and Gulf R. R. 
interior, at lower rates than ony other line. 


For passage at cheapest currency rates, apply to ROBT. N. 


For freight or passage, heving lew elegant accommodations, apply 


*—3 over the Central R. R. of 
, Florida, to all points in the 


FINANCIAL. 





FiIsHK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.208 of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


PISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

















EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 





and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to p prepay the pas- 
of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
655 a able here in currency. 
issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
pa ~~ at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs oF Tax Com- 
Pay, 57 broadwa: ajy and for steerage tickets at thé Passage Ufiice 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, ee. 





TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Strect and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Weekiy Ling or Stamens To anv From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

@ AND FROM 
LIVERP | OL. AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CBEBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSiBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 


Britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always ve 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSOUTT BROTHERS, & CH., 
86 South St. or 23 Srosadway,. N, Y¥. 


NORTH ‘CERMAN L LLOYD. 
STBAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw Sr2aMeRrs OF Tus Norta Geauan Liorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
— and Sou ee ee Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72 teerage, $35. rom BREMEN to Naw Yorx—First Co 


bin, $120; decond Cabin, 872; Steerage, $35. Price of passage 
pagsble in gold. 


vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. ¥ 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will bg 


Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered goods 
leared at tos Oberon Monee — ” 


ta’ Specie taken to Ha ae and Brem th 
@wesi rates, For freight or passage apply to a 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Payonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, 
Dupkirke and all points West and South. 
tions, 

ress Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
ee ts Weet and South. 
3.30 P.M, wey Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations 
4 y Express, stopping at Steriing’s Junction, Turn 
a , an tations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 


10.00 A.M. 


6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1.45, 400, 6.45 and 11.00 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 @’ clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 





SUNDAY TRAINS —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamacca and all points 


Port J ervis, 
Express Trains Ly] through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo Vithout change of Coaches, and in direct connectinu witb 
ali Southern and Western Lines. 

rae Ventilated and Laxertous Bleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the C e offices —241 Broad- 
—— as ot Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 


WM. BR H. RIDD 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t 





LE, 
Gen'l Bup’t. 





An Illustrated Guide to the Pee suburban places on the 
Lise of the Eastern Division of this Railway has been prepared, 
and can be Semen at the office of the Company, free of e, 
by those wishin nally examine the region referred to, 
with the view o cottia ment. 


wee yt EAU ANGELIQU 
EST AND MOST PLEAStNG ” TOOTH- WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 








OBLRIONS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 








8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


P.M.— Cure daily. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Ooughs, 
Colds, Warns Cough, Brenchitis, Asthma, 





Probably never o.. in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pul laints. 
Through’ a long series of years, and ye | most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and bi in th » a6 it bas 
become better known. Its uniform , and power to cure 
the various affections of ene and trons, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against ed to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, Ye is st the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for —_ ee 
tion, and the dangerous affections of the throat and | me. oe 
provision against sudden attacks of Creup, it should kept 





IRON RAILIVGS, on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 


to colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 
them 


although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, "have 
been completely cured, and the — pea to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. —— ete is its mastery over 
disorders et the Lungs and Throst, the most obstinate of 
rae piel toit. When , potiing gee yt reach them, under the 


erry Pectoral th 
Sees and Public § at te find great protection 
m it. 

Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 
Boonen eS cured by taking the Cherry Pec. 
toral in small an uent di 

Taye / are ite va virtues hnows that we need not publish the 
certificates of them aT, do more than assure the public that 





for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, | /ts qualities are fully 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, — Periodical or Bili- 
ous 5 arg Ba &c., and indeed all the affec- 


5.00 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 4 ah, cr tic P 

5.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, As its name implies, it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
a and al) points South and West. taining neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 

6.00 P.M. Weg Train for Suffern and intermediate Stations. mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise — 

6.30 P.M. * Express, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala-| avy pagient. The number and importance ot its cures in the 
ae. Dunkirk and all points West and South. By | districts, are literally beyond account, and we believe without . 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- lel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
cinnati without charge. the Lerytntny — y - we S receive of the radical cures effected 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, y, for the West. obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic ‘and Paterson at Unnceiimeted PSSSSUS, GES GREENS ES SeSeeeas Gpecgh 


miasmatic localities, will be protected by taking the Ague 
For iver Complaiets, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, it is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 
activity. 

For Bilious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, protecting: many truly remarkable cures, where other 


est and South— | medicines had f 
8.00 P.M., Emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. for Paterson and 


Prepared by DR. J.O. AYER & OO., Practical and 
aon — Chemists, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 
e World. 


Price $1 00 per Beotile. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassrrr’s Lion 
Corrzs. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 





B, T. BABBITT, 








and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- Hes, 08, 65, 66, OF, 68, 68, 10, Want Hy ueingien Bt, 
GRANCE to - Breath. New York. 
Prepared only by . 
DELLUC & CO., moLioware Fias atone“ areas mare he 
ihe 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, ai eons of y’s Ointmen singed tei the nesessit; 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. of the knife, which lite of the T- 
eaUTION. the medicating action of "2 ese cre of oa their lives lives spared t@ 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public] their families. The calvefollows the phy tortuous wind; 
pm nrg test them £0 closely observe that they | rthom: thet syeteen, “The, Pill ee 

get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. fold 100 
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ALBION 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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Witerature. 


GONE! 


Oh, lay her gently in the mould; 
Cover her o’er ;. 
She from her bed so dark and cold 
Willece 2 no more! 
Hushed nov, Jor ever is her song, 
with fire 


So . 
Fain would I still its strains prolong 
Oa Mem'ry’s lyre. 


Ye gentle gales, that breathe of Spring, 
Fiit o’er her grave, 

And when ye balmy odours bring, 

On, nurse the willow-tree that 

, nurse the willow- weeps 

O’er her sweet breast; 

Oh, nourish each fond flower that keeps 
Watch o’er her rest. 


Thou soft and fragrant summer breeze, 
Her grave come 

And linger ’mong the cypress-trees 
he» o’er her ites 

Ye test stars ol sh spheres, 
‘cle from above ; . , 

Thou rosy morn, thy dewy tears 
Weep o’er my love. 


Ob, weep them at thy dawning hour, 
When none is near; 

Ob, fill the chalice of each flower 
soalh sony rep 

So shou ey upon the ground 
From flow'rets eyes, . 

They'll filly consecrate the mound 
‘Neath which she lies. 


A LAST LOOK. 
(From Miss Ingelow’s New Volume.) 


A girl is deserted by her betrothed ; he marries another, <nd is 
deserted girl hears of his inten- 

again, unknown to 
d@isenchant 


about to set sail with her. The 
tion, and obeys a yearning to behold once 
a, the idol with by even his 
er. company 
crets, she per 3 > the river. 
I only saw the stars—I could not see 
The river—and they seem’d to lie 
As far below as the other stars were high. 
I trembied like a thing about to die ; 
It was so awful ‘neath the maj 
Of that great crystal height, that overhung 
The blackness at our feet, 
Unseen to fleet and fleet 
The flocking stars among, 
And only hear the dipping of the oar, 


And the small waves’ caressing of the darksome shore. 


Less real it was than any dream. 
Ab me! to bear the bending willow shiver, 
As we shot quickly from the silent river, 
And felt the swaying and the flow 
That bore us down the deeper, wider stream, 
Whereto its nameless waters go: 
Ob! 1 shall always, when I shut miue eyes, 
See that weird sight again : 
The lights from anchor’d vessels hung ; 
The phantom moon, that spru 
Suddenly up in dim and angry wise, 
From the rim o’ the moaning 
And touched with elfia light 
The two long oars whereby we made our Jight 
A!ong the reaches of the night ; 
Then furrow'd up a lowering cloud, 
Went in, and left us darker than before, 
To feel our way as the midnight watches wore, 
And lie in HER lee, with mournful faces bow'd, 
That should receive and bear with her away 
The brightest portion of my sunniest da 
The laughter of the land, the sweetest of the shore 
And I beheld thee: saw the lantern flash 


O, what a little moment, what a cramb 
Of comfort for a heart to feed upon ! 
And that was all its sum ; 


To sigh to thee an wiledged 
And all between the flashing of « light 


THE DEXTEROUS WEDDING ; 


A CHINESE COMEDY. 


approached and studied in the dram: 
a the sex from ob- 
we pogeust —- 2S 
of those habits of thought, feeling, 

the inhabitants grit the Central 


ded with illustr 
expression which 
Flowery Land.” It teems with 
Spaniards, the Chinese interlard their conversation ; with scraps 
of poetry easily improvised in a monosyllabic tongue ; with re- 
ference to ancient superstitions and ti which form a part 
of all elementary education. Tne * ”” referred to ré- 
present not alone the minor, but the major morals of China. The 
a ee rv authority, 4 the ; the belief 4 
predestination, es matrim ; wee 
of espousals, by the metcinaaken withoat any communication 
between the bridegroom and the ; the of suicides 
when the betrothed lady fis disappointed ; and the referemess to 
the past and the fatare as associated with the are ey of 
existence; all these, and indeed the man Chi- 
nese society, must be borne in mind w mens of the 
literature of the farthest East are brought imto the field of west- 
ern civilisation. 

It is usual in Chinese coo. iy way of introduction, for all 
the actors to give some account of themselves. The proverbs in- 
troduced are placed between inverted commas. 

DRAMATIS PERSON ®. 
Yo, a young Foo-Chow Merchant. 
Lung, his Attendant. 
Fang, a Travel Pedlar. 
Hi, a jocular Inn-keeper. 
Quine, another In ry a 
K wei, 8tep-mother to Yul. 
Yue, Step-daughter to K wei. 
Hwa, their Serving-maid. 
Kwa, an old Widow, neighbour to Hi. 
Kwan, a Magistrate. 


An Hotel in Soo-Chow.— Enter Yo. 
Yo. 


Here I am—vwith plenty to do—but gloomy by day and 
gloomy by night. Out of sorts: as the proverb says :— 


* A thousand days are pleasant at home ; 
A half-hour painful when we roam ” 
lam a young merchant—sent here by mother to settle some 
old accounts, Taey are not settled: so 1 must stop at the 

hotel. Never mind— 
* There’s heaven above 
800 Chow below,” # 


Lung! you are wanted ! 








Enter Lung. 
Lung. Here, sir! 
Yo. Get ready : Iam going out fora walk. [HZzeunt, 
The Country.—Enter Yo, singing. 
The mountains are fresh, the woods are green 
With valleys, and meadows, and waters between ; 
And the birds are singing aloft in the trees, 
And the shepherd boys playing their flates below, 
Their masters are sitting Or sleeping at ease, 
Cheerful old women with faggots go 
The fishermen spread their nets to &.. 
And chaunt their songs; but I—poor I— 


Think of +5 eo 3 

How wrettled —how Shey thay: 

Happy and poor, they want no more; 
And | bave left my mother’s door 

To tire my limbs, to weary my feet ; 

And ail for money—w hich is but a cheat. 
And will not bring rest like labour sweet. 


Mrs. Kwei's House—Enter Mrs. Kwei. 


Mre. Kwei. Uahappy woman that I am! I Jost my first 
husband, and marrieda second. He was a gensing + mer- 
chant. How I loved him !—a six months’ passionate love: 
the scissors of Fate separated us. Think of the misery— 
losing two husbands in one year! Aud now I cannot marry 
again. In my humiliation I have taken to vegetable food. 
And that Yue, my departed husband’s daughter, wil) not be- 
have towards me with becoming respect. She treats me like 
astep-mother. Her insolence is intolerable. She always 
acted properly towards her father; but to me, even when he 
was alive, she was insolent: and now she is the plague of m 

lite. Weil, 1 can but exercise my authority—and that I will 
do, for that is my only comfort. I must follow the example 
of the venerable Lady Wang—I must mortify my soul with 


{ Bait. 


Short diet, and sanctify it with long prayers. Yue is my per- 
Petual vexation, notwithstanding; and [ wili have my re- 
veoge. Cannot I put the vixen to death? (Calls) ue! 
where are you? : 
Enter Yue. 
Yar. Here Lam! (Aside) Alas! that I should have lost 
My pscucs so early. Oa, how I hate that wicked woman! 


“ A thousand sorrows are mine by day, 
_ And they pass not with the night away!” 


(Aloud.) Madam! Your commands? 
Mrs. Kwei. Will you go—or will you not? 
Yue. 1 will not go. 
Mre. Kwei. You will not go? 
Yue. Positively, I will not. 
Mrs. Kwei. So, so, thick skin—but I'll make you feel. 
Think you that I will tolerate all this? Go, wash the clothes 
and submit, Must I give you a thorough beating in order to 
make you penitent? for penitence will come. 
Yue. Nay, mother, be not so angry; I must not sin against 
the proprieties. The river isa mile and a half away, and 
you know it is unbecoming for a maiden to be exposed to the 
gazeol the public. 
Mrs. Kwei. Disobedient creature! Orying, too! but that is 
your common resource. Coarse work you won’t do; no, nor 
fine work either. You are very clever at eating; but good 
4 — at working. Those idle bones of yours want rest, 
in 
Yue. Woe is me! You know how early I lost my father 
and mother; you should have pity upon me. You are quite 
aware that the proper place for a maiden is within doors; it 
is very wrong to send me to the riv 
Mrs. Kwei. Why will you exaspera 
to eat your full portion. You want to 
that Comes into the house; but when 
thing, you hste the doing it as a ed dog hates hot water. 
Yue. You say what is ill-natured and untrue. To every 
one of your 


partake of everything 





ue. Spare m: 
roverbs, with which, like the} “The iammered dint gives out fire !”’ 


me? You take care 


I give three answers—“ Constant rubbing 


SERA cannes & mee. pS as the earthly 


wil) wear out even stone and iron.” Why do you never sum. 
mon me to presence but to wrangle and to sculu ? 

Mre. K Pretty flower girl! I suppose you would have 
me build a shrine where 1 am to worship you. You have 


li be ois 
The domestic life of China, homie to pte mri P= Ace > a and — tongues. You have no motue:—that 


obody knows how you were brought 
up. I shall try my hand for your edification, aud you ehull 
feel its weight. . 

madam, these overwhelming reprosches. 
Wuere stall 1 find 


compassion 
Mrs. Kwei. What “great valour in small creatures!" A 
single word from me brings up torrents of abuse. I will not 
tolerate it; I could tear the flesh from your jaws! 
Yue sings. 
“ The mountain though it pierce the clouds, 
Cannot obscure the sun. 


Yes, madam, kill me, if you please ; my father’s dying words 
shall haunt you; you shall hear the voice of the dead—it may 
influence your deeds. 

Mrs. Kwei. a girl ! you have always followed your 
own Ly my will, Thank Heaven, it was not 1 who trained 
you. I know your indecent doings. Yes, you can march out 
with a brazen face from the front door, or sneak bashtully 
through the back door, and lam made a laughing-stock on 
your account. 

Yue. I have no mother! Forbear,I pray you. “Do not 
transfer the scandal of a stranger's priest to your own tem- 
ple.” I have neyer given cause for public reproach. If I 
contrast myself with the pre-eminently virtuous, I feel my 
short-comings ; but when you compare me with the pre-emi- 
nently vile, 9 ay pee acquits me. 

Mrs. K wei. Hold your tongue ; no more contradiction. “ If 
you don’t shake the salt-basket, no salt will fall” Will you 
gototheriver? There, I lift the rod—shall I strike? 

Yue. Strike if you please—strike me dead—tyrant as you 
are. Heaven knows you give me work enough to do, and I 
pe the strong may Oppress the weak, but | will not go to 
river. 
Mrs. Kwei. You willfnot? Step-mother—tyrant, indeed! 
You shall not call me tyrant in vain: I will show you what 
tyranny is. Unavashed wretch! where is your respect for 
our mother? I command yoa, and you say an will rather 
die than obey. Well may I be in a rage. hat! you des- 
_ my order8—a cow has better manners. You fly in my 
! a be st—so be it. I wiil beat you to death, and every- 
body will own I am right. Beats her a 
we (interferes). Nay, madam, stay your hand. Allow 
your Hwa to speak. No more blows ; your dead husband will 
come forth from his grave. The public will be outraged if 
you act thuscruelly. “Think thrice.” It is a small affair, 
and | venture to speak. Leave Miss Yue to me; | will deal 
with her —I will endeavour to persuade her to go. 
Mrs. Kwei. Intfusive minx! You persuadeher? A fine 
councillor ! Take you the rod, and persuade her with 
that; and if you do not succeed I will apply that rod to the 
backs of both. Oh! I bad forgotten ; it is a fast day. bd 
pe ig forbidden to-day. I must recite my prayers. “O Me 
o Fo! O Me To Fo.”* [ Heit praying. 
Hwa, A pretty state of mind for fasting and prayer! ut 
you, miss, have not been very wise. “I am but an egg, and 
she is a stone.” I must not get into a quarrel; but you had 
betier bear om ba aby — while. In a year or two you 
will be ow ’ 0 to 
rot Dae eaten Sa tte ct Ra 
Yue. How can I go to the river? How can I ex my- 
self? Miserable me! And through the streets,too! Hate- 
ful woman! Thank heaven, my biood was not derived from 
ber! But her tyranny.can visit me with a thousand woes! I 
remonstrate, and am answered in the foulest language. How 
can I help repining? How can I refrain from tears? I envy 
the lot of the meanest slave. Heavy toil, spare food, perpe- 
tual scolding! Ob, wretched, wretched! here are my 
parents? am shrouded in the shades of sorrow. I have 
heard nothing of betrothals—nothing of marriage. Whither 
have the pheenixes + flown? But! had better take the clothes 
to the river. 
The Banks of the River.— Yue washing the garments, 
Yo (in the distance). Pieasantwalk close to the mountain 
stream! What acharmiog landscape! Everywhere green 
hills and blue waters. But who can that maiden be washing 
in the river? What a beautiful creature! She burst on me 
like a sunbeam. What en exquisite shape! What a face and 
figure! She is more lovely than the moon or the flowere. 
Yet ber sorrowful face reminds me of the sad Empress Wang- 
Chang. Sue smiles as tue Emprevs Si Tu smiled when wear- 
ing tue fragrant garland. dhe moves like the goddess of the 
moon, and sits like Kwan-Yingt on her throne of rocke. 
Ten tnousand perfections! Brigut as acrysts!l. What maker 
of words can find words \o describe her as sheis. The 
have nothing so angelic among them, I have looked till my 
eyes are dazzled. Could 1 bat hope to make her my bride! 
Can the marriage-god have pre-destined me to so blessed a 
fortune ? 
A SThUET. 


Fang. Tolde rol! Iam a capital man of business. Icarry 
my whole stock on my shoulders. Excellent investmente— 
such as everybody wants to — I carry on my trade at Soo 
Chow, Hang Chow, and Ning Po. There is nota town or & 
village where the name of Fang is not honourably known 
“Honest fellow,” they say; “excellent articles. What is 
cheap is good, what is dear is better.” Listen, and I will tell 
you what I sell: one by one. Felt hats and crape veils from 
Chow-Chow, belts and girdles from Ti-Whung, red-bristle § 
steel, hoo fans, Honan jaspers and crystals, skull-caps 
from Ting-Wang, neck-ties of velvet, nails and spikes from 
Foo-Chow, horn-comb., artificial flowers, porcelain cups from 
Foo-Ching, goddesses of mercy from the convents of Kiang- 
Si, awls from Foo-Chow, with needles, gongs and brass bells, 
Sui-Chow shears, gilt buttons, lamps and almanacs from Can 
ton, Koo-chung ch icks, Foo-Chow threads of all colours 
and fashions—and all of the newest—pomatum, ro 

wader, hair-pins, fi t hair-oil—of the purest, or the 
fadies—and teed-bands, and golden lily shoe-ties, and flowery 

from Ying Chung Chow, and songs for children, and 
books of amusing dialogues, and dramas and printers’ blocks, 
and masks and mud-imagee. When children see my treasures 
are wild with delight. I have not mentioned half ot 
them. No two bribes |—no cheating. I wander because I 


are told to do some-| cannot rect. I am old, and was never married. I have made 





* The form of address to Buddha. 
Ft ae 
} English foreigners are called Hangmao, or red-haired peo- 











6. ple. 
+ A famous medicinal 8 to possess almost mira-| | The 
iS drug, supposed ud 


boards ot the shops in China have often the imscrip- 
prices.” 
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a handsome fortune, by my business ; and now I will buy a 
wife—rear up a family. I care not if they be boys or girls, 
but I will bave my funeral rites attended to by numerous de- 
ecendants. Ido not care whether I marry a maid or a widow. 
She shal) have golden lihes,* bright eyes, and marked eye- 
brows. She must not cost much; but here I am, willing to 
buy and ready to sell. Here 1 am in Soo Chow. I have 
roamed about all the morning and have not sold for the value 
of a sneeze, If, good people, you will not avail yourselves of 
the opportunity, I am off to the villages, and will sing another 
tune. [ Sings. 

Many a year I have followed my trade, 

I was always of honesty made; 

1 lef: a good name wherever I went; 

My profit was only three hundred per cent. 

Tol de rol—the knife cuts that is soarp in the blade. 


Mrs. Kwei’s House. 

Mrs. K wei. Everybody kuows I am of an amiable temper, 
and religiously disposed ; but it is impossible Lo tolerate such 
acreature as that. She went to the river, she did. I dare 
say she has not washed two garments in ball a day, and why 
has she not come back ? 






































































































Enter Yue (singing to herself.) 
1 saw @ youth beside the river 
Bo h 4 h a oO 





never ; 
O could | tell him all my love, 
Would I not thank the gods above ? 


Mrs. K wei (seeing her). 80, you have come home? 

Yue. Yes, madam, I am here. , 

Mrs. Kwei. Yes, here. You have had a long gossip, 
haven’t you? and when tired of yourggossippiog, here’ you 
come. 

Yue. Woe is me! woe is me! . 

[She weeps and throws down the clothes. Exit. 

Mrs. Kwei. Was ever such a plague? Clothes flang on the 
floor, and she gone to her room crying. Torment of my life! 
Bat you shall not torment me much longer. I will get rid 
of you by some means or other. She never enters my house 
but to prick my eye like a needle. What shallI do? Oh, 
I'll sell her. I'll sell ber to some distant town or village. 
Hwa! Hwa! 

Enter Hwa. 


Hwa. Your servant, madam. 

Mrs. Kwei. Go aud find me a Mei-Jin.¢ Tell him your 
young mistress is in the market for marriage—any old fellow 
wil do. He must be a stranger. Don’t care about price. 
Away, away! and come back as fast as you cap. (Maid- 
servant exit.) Ab, Miss Yue, Miss Yue, a siep-mother am 1? 
You fancy “ a shrimp has no blood.” I'll show you whether 
“ a wasp has a sting.” 


The Foo-Chow Hotel.—Enter Hi. 


Hi. Travellers and traders all welcome here. They are 
often very quarrelsome, and give no end of trouble. . What a 
convenient hotel is mine! just at the ead of four-cross roads. 
I invite straugers ; but when they have once been here, they 
never fail to come again. Clean beds, new mats, comfortable 
rooms, no vermin. I use coveriets instead of siraw. Excel- 
lent table, abundance of rice twice a day; charge eigbt casbt 
4 dish ; a full meal forty cash. [ can detect a rogne, and 
watch him. Tuat young merchant trom Foo-Chow bas been 
ill for two daye. | wouder whether be is better. I must call 
his servaat, and ask. Luog! Lung! 

Lap 


Enter Lung. 
Hi. The 


What's your pleasure, landlord ? 
ar that your master is ill. 

Luog. Yes, comitortably ill, landlord! 

Hi. Comfortably iL? what do you mean by that? I!lness 
is usually very uncomfortable. Bat what is his complaint? 

Lung. Why, the other day, raving little to do, be must 
needs go strolling about ; and what should he see but a pretty 
girl; and be caught the infection of—love sickness, [ believe 
it is called, 

Hi. Love sickness? A very dangerous affair—a fatal dis- 
ease. Why, it leads to the grave. “Go to ten apothecary 
shops for a remedy, and in nine you will fiad noae.” A very 
fatal disease indeed—incurable ! 

Lung. Thea we must bestir ourselves without delay. 

Hi. I cannot cure him ; but let us go and comfort him. 


A Room in the Hotel. The Merchant lying on a sofa. 


. ine. The landlord, sir, is come to inquire about your 
ealth. 

Yo. Ask him in. 

Hi. 1 have heard of your illvess, sir, for the last two days. 
1 take leave to ask if you are better. 

Yo. Not much amiss—not mach amiss, landlord. 

Hi. Remember the old proverb— 


* At home, on parents we depend ; 
Abroad, the landlord is our friend."’ 


And | am here to befriend you. Now, tell me your com- 
plaint, aod | will fetch a doctor to cure you. 

Yo. Ihave not had oceupation enough; that’s my com- 
plaimt; se 1 went out fora stroll, saw a beautiful maiden, ard 
came home ill, I lost my heart and my head. I was too be- 
wiidered to inquire about her. 1 don't Know where she lives. 
Ste mu-t be about sixteen, 
well. Now, it is very uncertain whether | shall live or die. 

Hi. 1 will learn something about her. I,I will fiad out her 
abode. Shall I be the matcamaker between you ? 

©. Do so, kind Jandlord—do so, I pray. Saya word in 


something bellcr thao thanks, 


health. ir. 


You must pot expose yourself to the open a 
A Street. 


ver. 








Could L but see her, I should get 


my favour, aod | will reward you handsomely, and with 


Hi, Not a word more, not a word more. Take care of your 


rHRK ALBION 


Enter the Widow Kwa. 


Kwa. Fifty-four years old this very day—no child—neither 
boy nor girl! Neébody to whom I can saya word. Life’s 
evening is come, and I am desolate and alone. Who are 
ay Why, ’tis the Jandlord—come in, come and sit down, 
uncle. 

Hi. No! 1 cannot—I must not give you so much trouble. 
Kwa. What dol owe you? do not press me. I will pay 
you to-morrow. i 

Hi. Vo you think me so shabby? I give credit to others 
for large sums, and should got | trust you for » few cash ? 
Kwa. Then what brings you here ? 

Hi. I want to taik to you about a little private affair. | 
think you can help me with your advice. 

Kwa. I shall be delighted if I can serve you. : 
Hi. I will tell you all. I have in my house a young fanciful 
Foo Chow merchant. He walked out the other day, saw & 
pretty girl on the bank of the river—and came home sick. | 
Kwa. Love sick, of course. 

Hi. Yes! he owned it to me, and promised me a hundred 
ounces of silver if I could find out the maiden. 

Kwa. You may make a profitable job of this, uncle. 

Hi, To be sure—to be sure ; but it is “ hunting a needle in 





Yue. Stupid old ape! You would “ piack the peach from 
the wall.” You! My eyes are drowned in tears. No, madam ; 
do not hurry me in so serious an affair. iage is the great 
concern of life. In running after a pig you would give your- 
self more trouble. 

Mrs. Kwei. It is my concern; and if I like a square cover 
for a round pan, that may be my fancy. You bold thick-skin, 
you, to think of settling a matr ial affair. Don’t you know 
what the sages have said—“ Honour and obey your parents.” 
Now, I require you to obey: and, after all, it is a very good 
match. 

Fang. A very good match indeed. Mandarin ducks are 
produced in *—it is heaven’s ordinance—an excellent 
match. We shall live very happ@ly as husband and wife. Now, 
do not say ne, I pray. 

Yue. I bave nothing to say to you, you ill-bred, foul- 
mouthed fellow! And from you, madam, | ask a little consi- 
deration for myself. Is it meet to put weeds into porcelain 
flower-vases? Our ages are unfit; our rank is unequal. Do 
not ask me to wed such a man! 

Mrs. Kwei. It is mot man, but heaven that settles the mar-. 
riage destiny ; and this is settled for you. I have thought it 
properly over. Difference of age—difference of rank—what 
does it matter if you get a good busband ? 






























































the ocean.” Where shall I inquire? Fang. You are a peony, but 1 ama hollyhock. Nothing 
Kwa. Where indeed? = . can eo meme sensible than your mother’s advice. I am a vir- 
Hi. I have a charming seheme, if you will act YOUT| ijou3 man, and fond of home. I owe nothing for taxes on 
part ? land or house—indeed, I owe nothing to anybody. I am second 


Kwa. Are youcrazy? An old woman like me! It will 
not do. _ 

Hi. Indeed it will: I shall tell him I have found out his 
beauty. He will.give me the money. You will be hidden be- 
hind the curtain of the bridal chair.* He will discover the trick 
too late to mend it. 

Kwa. Admirable! 

Hi. You consent, then ? 

Kwa. “I shall catch the white rabbit that burrows in the 


moon.” 
Hi. “I shall catch the golden bird that warms itself in the 
sun.” 


only to the emperor. 

Yue. Your head is filled with yellow mire; my step-mother’s 
heart with poison. 

Mre. Kwei. Have you no reverence for'the instructiegs of 
the sages, that you dare gainsay myjword? 
Fang. You will follow a hundred excellent examples. 
My age and your youth need not interfere with our mutual 


ve. 

Yue. Such an old fellow as you pretending to a young 
wife! 

Mrs. Kwei. And youa girl of eighteen presuming to set 
aside the wisdom of four-and-twenty generations! Eaough of 
this. Will you have him or not? 

Yue. Never! Strike me to the carth dead! 
have him. 

Fang. Pray do not answer so positively. 

Mrs. Kwei. Once more—obey before it is too late. 

Yue. Never! Never! 


Another Street. 
Fang. This is weary work, but it has brought its reward. 
Heaven has given me prosperity, and I have m@ney enough to 
marry. 1 owe it to my fathers that I should become « father. 
Really I have neglected it too long, and am now getting old. 
I will waste no more time. I will employ a match-maker to 


I will not 


find me a wife. Fang. Bat, listen—— ’ 
Enter Hea, (Fang, in his hurry, runs against her ; she cries], Mim Rwel Hwal Hwa! drive tist rebclious girl into 
ry To be continued. 


Hwa. What are you about, old fool? Where are your 
eyes? Cannot you see where you are going? You have 
crushed my foot in your stupid carelessness. Oa! how it 
smarts. 

Fang. Forgive me! forgive me! My mind was wander- 
ing. Now pray don’t be angry. I have gathered together a 
little money, aud was thinking about buying a wife. I was 
discomposed. I hope I have not hurt you. Pray don’t scold 
me, pretty one, : 
Hwa. Strange! My young mistress wants to be married. 
Will you come to our house and talk it over with the old 
lady? 

Fang. Yon little deceiver! Of course your ig mist 
wants to marry an equal. “ Paris should pair.” She should 
be the mothter of a Mandarin’s children. She won't have an old 
fellow and a stranger like me, 

Hwa. Why, that is the very article that is wanted. I have 
an odd old mistress, who persecutes my young mistress to 
death and has determined to get rid of her. An old mao and 
& stranger are the very conditions she imposes. Come amd talk 
to the old lady, and the business is settled. 

Fang. Can it be so, my pretty one? IT you do not de- 
ceive me, what a beautiful present I will buy for you in 
Canton. 

Hwa Never miad that—follow me. 


Mrs, Kwei's House. : 


Mrs. Kwei. No! 1 must not f my religious duties. 
My lamp burns perpetually at Buddha’s shrine. Ob 
that plague of a girl! must pull out the needle that prick- 
eth \ ae eye. And that little wretch, Hwa, bas not come 
bac! 


Enter Hwa, —Fang creeps behind her. 
Hwa. Now follow me, sir. What miles | have walked over 





SILK IN ENGLAND. 


The silk manufacture was supposed to have been introduced 
into Eogiand in the fourteenth century; but we need not go 
further back than the time of Elizabeth; and from the begio- 
ning it has been a royal toy or governmental plaything. Many 
attempts by bribery, caj ey; or gentle suasion had heen 
made to introduce it; but all failed, egregiously failed. As 
the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the Church ; so 
the scattered Huguenots, after the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, founded the English silk trade. Driven across the sea, 
and ing a shelter on our shores, employers and employed, 
im ,thousands and tens of thousands, planted themselves in 
Canterbury, Colebester, Norwich, and London, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Spitalfields. There they took root, and 
selves in the trades to which they 





only became ‘ar asa Sranch of national industry, but very 
profitable to those who conducted it. A further impulse was 
= to this special jadustry, as well as to many others in the 
ingdom, by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
when it is estimated that nearly 100,000 of the most skilful 
artizans sought and found refuge in England. A large num- 
ber of them were connected with the silk manufactures of 
France, and were hailed and welcomed by the elder settlers, 
as they brought with them all the newest and most approved 
improvements connected with their trade. 
successful invasion of Piedmont by Francis L in 1521, 


roads and through villages. q@nly the broad foundation, but almost added the corner stone 
Fang. Gennes rma oloeetens help tn now | to the successful establishment of the silk trade in France. 
Hwa. Wait an instant, sir. - So the terrible ons! t of Philip of Spain, and the cold 


Mrs. Kwei. So you have come back? What bave you done? 
Any success? 

Hwa. Admirable! I went from stre@t to street, and I fell 
upon a pediar from Foo Chow selling no end of wares. He 
wanted a wife, and here he ip. 

Mrs. Kwei. Let him come in. 

Fang. Madam! I bave been told that your young lady 
desires to be married. I am come to inform myseH about it. 
Are you willing to dispose of her? May I suit you? 

Mrs. Kwei. A pediar fiom Foo-Chow. No objection: you 
are the map. Ido not want to drive a bargain; give me a 
few ounces of silver or so. (Fang weighs ten ounces.) There, 
Hwa; take the mogey to my room, and tell your young mis- 
tress Lo come to me. { Hwa. 
Hwa (from within). Miss Yae! Miss Yue! Mistress calls 


prigh ustrious of their subjects. 
Se ee of the rulers, and up- 
th on part of the persecuted, England is in- 

«teal tus ported Machen’ bed iangel ported 
otil t y ex wool, and 
i proceeds imported immense quantities of manufac- 
tured silk goode. Now the tide suddenly turned : she manu- 
factured her own wool into cloth, and imported from France 
fabricated into 
not only to sup- 
) port their goods, and 
successfully compete in foreign markets with the best produc- 
tions of the looms of Lyons. We have not far to seek for the 
cause of a revolution 80 marvellous. A 


mong the refugees 

tt Enter Yue, singing. were found e important class of skilled industry, not only 
: weavers and des but dyers and finiehers. The idle, the 

When the moon has descended beneath the sea, indolent, the ind t, were not likely to permit themselves 

Who cares to look om the azare heaven ? to suffer for conscience sake ; all conformed to the dic- 

Mre. Kwei. Dearest daughter mine, I have just made an| tation of the priests, recanted anyyqing and everything, per- 


auspicious match for you. There is an excellent fellow—a 
pediar—he lives in Foo Chow—a fine city. Go with him thi- 
ther, and all your vexations are ended. 

Yue. Heaveas! What do I hear? and from one who calls 
































Hi. O! the little rogue! How shall [ fiad her out ?—How | herself my mother. You cannot surely be serious. My heart| Ver and wherever they should be permitted to exercise it, we 
shall | learn if she is betrothed? If she is not, I know what| palpitates with fear. Have pity upon me, have pity. Persecute | 20 longer wonder how such superior knowledge could fail to 
wo do; if she is the affair is ended. Have I not au acquaint-| me not from day to day. . surpass the less skilled Jabour left in France; bat we do won- 
ance here? To be sure I have—my neighbour basa sister-} Mrs. Kwei. opty -oyty | I have issued my confmands ;| ‘er that so much self-denial, and igh integrity 
in-law—a widow—she bas no child—I will go and talk to | you have only to obey. 1 have secured you against the com- | sould have ulti lost its a and into a 
her. Perhaps we may pass her off on this enamoured youth. | ing troubles of old de. You cannot do better. How can you | state —— - We shall see! 

Vil make the bargain. He will give a hundred pieces of sil- | have the conscience to complain? It becomes a man to wish| Petted and pampered, the workmen at last became dissa- 

I can manage the matter. He won't tad me out; and |for a wife; it becomes a maid to desire a husband. Where is| tisfied ; ee tal and labour, wealth and 
it be do, [ kuow where to hide myself. The old widew will | the girl that does not long to be married ? wages, employers om Every concession gene- 
certainly be willing. “Io muddy water we know not} Fang. Truly! truly! How sensibly you speak. P. rated a fresh demand. Disputes were endless, disturbances 
Whether we catch a trout or a pike—in a clear stream every is the business of life. An intelligent man and a ge and so little did ether masters or men understand 
rat is to be seeo.” 1 will get something out of this foolish | maid ought to be united. I am vigorous, though fifty-three. relative duties, so little had they faith in each other, that 
bookworm. ‘This is the old lady's duor. (He knocks.) Open |She shull be wife number one, and not a subordinate hand-| the grumblers protested and appealed to the public as arbi- 
the window, aunt! maid. trators, and though hard to be believed, it is nevertheless the 
= fact, that an Act of Parliament was obtained, empowering 

r om Sest nm ‘ * Phe bride is opton th A busband until she leaves the 2 

middle man ; a matchmaker. sedan-chair in w con Mandarin 
} Aseet s hatinaber. — , veyed, with her belongings, Gncke ere Introduced ot mesringes 00 patterns of 
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two tes of Middlesex to settle the wages of the Spital- 
sade aeoven Not satisfied with this, and notwithstanding 
the fairly prosperous condition of the trade, the silk manufac- 
turers, backed by the weavers, petitioned parliament, memo- 
rialised the crown, pestered private members, in 
proceesions, called together immense meetings, conducted 
tamultuously, and ofien finishing with riot L 
They ultimately succeeded in having a jaw established, pro- 
hibiting the imitation of many classes of goods, whilst on 
others, the restrictive duties were so high as to be almost pro- 
hibitory. This occurred about 1770, and from that period the 
trade began gradually to decay; all incentiVe to energy and 
enterprise was gone; men began to live by manufacturiog, 
without being manufacturers, or having any knowledge 
of the several essential processes. 
sprang into excellence began to languish, and by 1825, when 
a new order of things was initiated, was all but dead. 
Throughout the whole of the preceding half century the 
“Spitalfields Weaver’’ was one of the stock pieces, season 
after season, reluctantly performed by his Majesty's ministers 
at the Theatre Royal, St. Stephen’s. It was the inevitable 
‘o every minister, government’ 
and private member, Spitalfields was a standing nuisance, and 
(much as Ire'and hes been since) a national difficalty. 
Meanwhile, Huskisson and otners were discussisg the doc- 
trines of Free Trade, advocating low tariffs and the true 
es of political economy, in which they bappily, for 
trade, succeeded, so that ig 1825 foreign goods were 
no longer probibited, but admitted with protective duties 
varying from 30 to 50 per cent. 
the consumers were willing for a time to pay thew. 
goods were in every respect of quality, colour, and design, so 
euperior to anything the general community had for years 
been accustomed to see, that foreign silk goods became the 
passion, and it was soon made manifest, that unless the Eng- 
lish manufacturers were to adopt all the improvements pre- 
vailing on the Continent they might as well abandon the 
trade. It was no longer a vague opinion discussed by theo- 
retical free traders, now that the ordinary old-fashioned and 
clumsy manufactures of Eugland were placed side by side 
with the brilliant productions of the French 
rison was absurd, the contrast was obvious. Whilst anta- 
gonism almost ferocious, and opposi 
pulous, assailed the authors of the bill which effected this 
great change, there were, nevertheless, engaged in the busi- 
ractical and thoughtful character, 


Thus a trade that suddenly 


There was no escape from it. 


High as those duties were, 


ition bitter and unecru- 


ness men of a thorougbly 
who ceased to ra 





d modes of action, sent agents to the Con- 
tinent to investigate and resolve pr secured foreign 
signers, adopted new plans, and manpfually set to work to meet 
the competition as best they could; and in less than ten years 
after the admission of foreign goods, even on the bigh tariffs 
named, the home manufactures had nearly quadrupled in 
Spitalfields seemed to have been endowed with a new 
life ; but it was not difficult to observe that the old antagon- 
ism between masters and men migh! revive suddenly, and so 
the more enterprising manufactarers of broad goods turned 
their attention to Derby, Macclesfield, Coventry, Congleton, 
aod Manchester, where, free from 
would be less likely to encounter opposition to improvements 
We sball by-and-by see how they 
had reckoned w:thout their host, and how in the course of 
time their wisest schemes were frustrated ! 
towns above named became for a time the centres of great 
activity. How they fel from their high estate we shall have 
to consider in « subsequent paper, We cannot conclude, how- 
ever, this brief sketch of the establishment, progress, and de- 
cline of the silk trade, without bringing out promivently two 
or three facts well worthy the attention of all engaged in 
manutacturing industry, and large employers of labour. 

When the trade was first introduced, competiticn was en- 
and operatives were multiplied. There was no re- 
striction as to the number of those engaged in it, nor any dis- 
qualification but ignorance and incompetence. With perfect 
ireedom of trade for nearly a hundred years, there was a 
steady growth and progress, not only in the quantity, but io 
the quality of the goods produced. Approved at home and 
, It seeme? probable that nothing could 
hinder Eoglish silks from arriving at the highest point of ex- 
cellence, so long as the manufacturers steadily adhered to the 
broad, free, and liberal principles on which their associations 
had been originally founded, which were briefly summed up 
in three popular axioms—tree labour, free wages, and free ex- 
change. But prosperity has often greater dangers than ad- 
versity ; and it was so here. Masters and men alike waxed 
fat and kicked. Becoming wealthy, they desired more wealth, 
with less labour. The operatives sought to limit the hours of 
labour, demanded higher wages, and would dictate the num- 
ber of apprentices. Then the declension began. They sought 
to lesson its momentum by obtaining a very restrictive enact- 
ment, But the attempt was futile. ’ 
cognisant of their success in parliament, and the support of| to identify the zodiacal light. We proceed to point out where- 

ve crutches in the shape of high duties, than we dis- 
cover a sad falling off in enterprise, a less manifestati | 
», a dwarfed intelligence, and diminish 
ergy was gone, or no longer necessary ; 
and, as a consequence, with stunted intellects the trade was 
ysed. Thus we notice that the first hundred years of 
cedom Of trade was a period of prosperity. The second pe- 
riod of more than fifty years of protection was notoriously 
characterised’as a period of lethargy, d 
In fact, it may be fairly quest 
ie in the year 1825 was not in every respect inferior to| rising much higher above the horizon than before, and ex- 
before. But no sooner was the dawn ) 
of a new era opened, than all was changed. Though far from] of Aries. In the beginning of March, the zodiacal light must 
liberal, it was nevertheless sufficient to arouse the slumbering | be looked for in the evening, towards the west. It is now at 
energies of the best men, and as was rather grandiloquently 
said, “ The giant of British enterprise vurst asunder 
tective bands, cast aside his crutches of par 
rt, strip) for the contest, entered the arena” 
what result we shall by-and-by see. 
1720, or thereabduts, the silk manufacturer | light now extends beyond the Pleiades, and may be looked 
pended entirely on the Continent for bi 


on the part of the weavers. 


0 sooner do we become 


racy and gene- 


what it was a century 


his pro-| ades. In the middle of April, the zodiacal light has passed 
| sup- slightly towards the north of west, on the horizon, while s 
_ with | little above 


tually dependent, the better for both. Every broken thread 
of interest or relationship weakens the compact and intro- 
duces an Opportunity for difference and strife. It was soon 
found that the English silk-throwster, new to his business, 
could not compete with the well-skilled foreign throwster ; 
and—in accordance with the doctrines of the time—he must 
be protected, ised by government. To government he 
appealed, obtained what he desired ; and a considerable 
duty was levied on foreign thrown silk. This, ia reality, was 
a tax to be paid first by the mauufacturez, and then by the 
consumer ; to nurse a single branch of bUsiness which was 
better conducted elsewhere. 

About the year 1740, silk began to arrive from India and 
Persia, and it was tuought that a prodigious national ad- 
vantage would be the consequence. But the immense dif- 
ference in the original quality of the European and Asiatic 
silks, was not taken into calculation. When we come to treat 
of processes, this will be made clear ; and we only introduce 
it here as a further proof that protective duties seldom, if 
ever, accomplish the end for which tl.ey were established. To 
protect a ricketty, uncertain, and very juvenile silk-thrqwing 
business the manufacturers were not only shut out from the 
markets where the best materials could be obtained, but, by 
legislative folly, compelled to use the inferior silk prepared at 
home. Excellency of result can only be obtained through ex- 
cellency of meant. Condemned to use a worse quality of silk, 
the Engiish manufacturers produced an roferior class of goods ; 
and not only were the productions lightly esteemed at home ; 
they were rejected in foreign markets, and so the trade de- 
celived. Thus, in this instance as in many others, the at- 
te protection of a single trade was the immediate cause 
of decay and almost ruin to a large and important nativnal 
— proving that liberty is life, protection 

eath ! 
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THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


The remarkable discoveries which have been lately made 
respecting meteors and meteor-streams, seem to invite the at- 
tention of astronomers to that strange light, seen at certain 
}seasons above our horizon, termed the Zodiacal Light. It has 
lovg been known that this object is no mere optical pheno- 
menon, but as much an eptity as the tail of a comet or the 
rings of Saturn. Astronomers have been able to determine 
the place occupied in space by the zodiacal light. They have 
traced a law in its motions (for the light shifts its position 
upon the celestia] sphere); they have even ventured to epecu- 
late upon its office and consti ution. 

If we pass over a letter addressed by Rothmann to the as- 
tronomer Tycho Biabé, in which reference seems to be made 
to the zodiacal light, we must assign the discovery of the phe- 
nomenon to Childrey. He was undoubtedly the firet who re- 
cognised the peculiar character of thp zodiaca! light, and 
brought the appearance before the n of the astronomical 
world. “There isa thing,” he wrote, “ which I recommend 
to the observation of mathematical men; which is, that in 
February, and for a little before and a Jittle after that month 
(as I have observed several years er), about six in the 
evening, when the twilight has almost deserted the horizon, 
you sball see a plainly d ible ray of the twilight, striking 
up towards the Pleiades, and seeming almost to touch them. 
It isso observed any clear night, but it is best dlac noete. 
There is no such ray to be observed at any other time of the 
year (that I can perceive), nor any other ray at that time to 
be perceived darting up elsewhere ; and | believe it hath been, 
and will be constantly By a @t thet time of the year. But 
what the cause of ft in should be, I cannot yct imagine, 
but leave it to further inquiry.” 

It must be remembered that when Childrey wrote, the new 
style had not been introduced in England, so that the epoch 
at which the zodiacal light appeared to reach its greatest 
brilliancy was placed by bim nearly a fortnight too svon, as 
compared with the dates we now employ. The beginning of 
March is the season at which the phenomenon is best seen in 
the a Of this we shall have to speak more at length 
presently. 

In our latitude, the zodiacal light is seen as a faiit lumi- 
nous appearance of # triangular or lenticular form, extending 
above the western horizon in spring, and above the eastera 
horizon in autumn. It does not appear iu the evening until 
twilight has almost ceased, nor in the morning after dawn 
has begun to break. The direction of the light is considerably 
inclined, and points towards the place of the sun below the 
horizon. When favourably seen, the phenomenon is in gen- 
eral easily recognisable ; though some persons find a difficulty 
in distinguishing the faint light of the object from the back- 
ground on which it is projected. The breadth of the base, 
measured along the horizon, varies from ten to thirty de- 
grees. The southern is generally almost vertical, while 
the northern is incti about forty degrees to the horizon. 
This description wil! suffice to enable the student of nature 


abouts the object should be looked for at different seasons. 
Without information on this poiut, the inexperienced observ- 
er would be apt to overlook the faint pencil of light he is 
searching for. 

Io January, the zodiacal light is not in general well seen, 
but towards the end of that month it may be sought an hour 
or two after sunset, low down towards the west-south-west ; 
with the progress of the year, the light travels away from the 
south, so thatin the middle of February the zodiacal light 
may be seen nearly towards the west, but a little southerly, 


tending towards three conspicuous stars which form the head 


its brightest, and may be seen extending nearly to the Plei- 


the horizon, the axis of the light passes acroes the 
western vertical towards the sevth. The extremity of the 


8 supply for not very far from the brilliant Aldebaran. At the end of 
y as 


of thrown silk. In this respect, however, he was n 
well off as the manufacturer in 


April, the zodiacal light crosses the horizon towards the west- 


yons, who seldom combined | north-west; its apex scarcely reaching the western vertical, 
the two distinct trades of silk throwster and silk weaver!| ata height of about thirty above the horizon. The 
adi-| Milky-way at this season is seen close to the apex of the light. 


Bul a change was at band: a Mr. Lombe, of Derby, ist 


ving, in the disguise of a workman, | After the end of April, the zodiacal light is not fayourably 
a throwing establishment in Piedmont, taken draw- | situated for observation. 
ings of the machinery, and returned to England, where, under; The morning observations we shall not describe, as our 
i overnmen!, he established at Derby the/| readers are not likely to care for asironomical observation 


of g 
first throwing mill in England. 
po et 0 have been a worthy and 
establish a new industry, and benefit the 


during the cold of an autumn morning. a 
The zodiacal light is not, in quoeeat & conspicuous object 
in our climates. It has been seen, however, as bright as sume 


ing him independent of the} of the brighter (though not quite the brightest) parts of the 
Na-| Milky-way. ‘The crescent moon is at such times not sufficient 
tions cannot, any more than individuals, be benefited by iso- | to obliterate the zodiacal light. 


ign throwster: bat the result was quite the reverse. 


IRSFEES SAE 


_2r pumber of fibres, figmen 


Bat it is in tropical countries that this object attains its fall 








tages 
that link mation and nation together, aud render them mu| splendour; for in these regions the celestial equator passes 


2g 








near the zenith (the point immediately overhead), and the 
ecliptic is always raised high above the horizon, while twice 
in the year this circle, near which the zodiacal light is always 
found, is perpendicular to the horizon. This circumstance, 
and the short twilight of tropical climes, cause the zodiacal 
light to present a most charming and brilliant appearance. 
There the phenomenon is not a temporary one, but may be 
seen night after night shining with a mild radiance upon the 
tropical landscape. “Of most peculiar beauty,” says Hum- 
boldt, “ was the phenomenon of the zodiacal light, when the 
smal] fleecy clouds appeared projected upon its light, and 
stood out picturesquely from the luminous background.” 

_ Two very noteworthy circumstances are recorded respect- 
ing the zodiacal light by this distinguished philosophes 
“From the 14th to the 19th of March, very regularly for 
three-quarters of an hour after the disc of the sun has dipped 
into the sea, there is no trace of the zodiacal light, although 
by this time the sk dark ; but an hour after 
sunset, it den! ing 
liancy between Aldebaran and the Pleiades.”—‘ Op the 16th 
of March, when the phenomenon presented itself in its great- 
est splendour, there was a counter-blush of mild light appa- 
rent in the eas..” 

So far as we are aware, no attempt has ever been made to 
account for the first peculiarity. The second, as we shall pre- 
sently see, has been made the foundation of a somewhat 
bizarre theory, 





Profeesor Piazzi Smyth is of opinion that 
Hamboldt mistook the first beams of the rising moon for an 
Smyth’s observations from Teneriffe 
show the probability of such a mistake arising. 

If we consider the phenomena of the zodiacal light a little 
more closely, we see that it cannot be an atmospberical ap- 
pearance, for although, in some sense, it resembles twilight, 
which is certainly an atmospherical phenomenon, yet the pe- 
culiarity of form presented by the zodiacal light is wholly 
— on any hypothesis which associates it with tw:- 

gut. 


eastern zodiacal light. 





mosphere, we are struck immediately by this consideration, 
that, lying always near the ecliptic, as the planets do, and ex- 
tending, not along the whole extent of the ecliptic, but along 
that part only which is near the sun, it resembles in these re- 
apects the orbits of the two inferior planets, Mercury and 
Venus. If these orbits were entitiee—for instance, if a hoop 
of light occupied the place of each orbit, they would be seen 
just where the zodiacal light appears, the orbit of Mercury 
lying on the bright core of the light, the orbit of Venus near 
Suppose, now, that millions of 
tiny planets travelled at varying distances from the sun—some 
in bis immediate neighbourhood, others further off, sume 
nearly at Mercury’s distance, others at 
the outlying squadroao travelling beyon 
is it not abundantly evident that this system, if only the con- 
stituents were small enough and numerous enough, would 
t precisely such an appearance as the zodiacal light? 
this account, astrenomers have sccepted the theory, 
there existe a family of minute plapets, or rather a disc of cos- 
mical dust, extending beyood the path of Venus, or even to 
the path of the earth. Nay, if we remember that the appa- 
rent extremity of the zodiacal light is sometimes seen more 
y from the true place of the sun, whereas 

the earth’s orbit, if visible as a hoop of light, would apparent- 
ly extend exactly ninety degrees from the sun’s place, we see 
that the disc of bodies forming the zodiacal light, must extend, 
at times, beyond the earth's orbit. 
8, Very minute, and ve 

aad so 


produce the 
described, can bardly admit of doubt. 
our difficulties. What are these objects? Do they shine by 
their own, or @y reflected light? In what orbits do they 
travel? Do they form a tolerably uniform system, or are they 
condensed in zones and rings, or do they gather themselves 
more densely as they approach the neighbourhood of the 
Are they connected with the pb f shooti 
stars, or are they associated with comets? And lastly, is th 
corona observed round the sun (when he is totally eclipsed) 
really a part of the zodiacal light, as some astronomers have 


the wmint edge of the light. 


et greater distances, 
the orbit of Venus : 


That this space is occu- 





On all these points, astronomers continue doubtful. 
it likely that we shall have exact information, uolil a series 
of careful observations bave been directed to the phenomena 
presented by the zodiacal light. 
tronomical progress, we can conceive few inquiries more in- 
teresting, to those who can sfford the time, and few which 
are likely to be more valurble. To cite a parallel inrtance : 
were looked on as meteorological 

ry results flowed from their obser- 
hereas, now that their true nature is beginning to 
be understood, science has already been enriched by some of 
the most interesting discoveries ever made. And 80, we do 
not doubt, it would happen, if the zodiacal light were made 
the object (1) of carefal observation, and (2) of calculation and 


tely necessary that observations sbould be 
ical, or at least sub-tropical regions. 
‘om our own examination of this object, that 
little can be eftected in a climate so uncertain and so humid 
as ours. Nor are the observations made during voyages very 
valuable. “A permanent residence for several years,” says 
it, “im some of the countries of the tropics is requir- 
the solution of the problems presented by the zo- 


Ia the present stage of as- 


so long as shooting-stars 





So far as observation bas at present extended, it appears 
that the central plane of the light coi 
the sun’s equator nor with the plane of the 
ecliptic. Oar own observations—on which we are not dis- 
to lay much stress, owing to the difficulty of observing 
I well in our climate—point to the plave 
of the wherein Venus travels, as very nearly the mean 
plane of the zodiacal asteroid-family. 

It bas been suggested that the presence of the light in the 
east and in the west at the same moment would serve to 
show that the zodiacal light is caused by a ring round the 
earth in the plane of the equator! No doubt, such a double 
appearance would be difticult of explapation on the usually 
accepted theory ; but still, if we remember that the disc of 
cosmical dust probably extends at times beyond the earth’s 
the possibility that the earth may 
occasionally plunge within the outer parts of the disc. If this 
happened, appearances would be presented resembling those 
supposed to have been occasionally observed in tropical re- 


ons. 

ov The other theory—that the zodiacal light is caused by 
ring round the earth—must be dismissed as wholly untenable. 
We ehail briefly state why. If such a ring were close to the 
earth’s surface, it would not be visible from the temperate 
zones. If,on the other hand, the ring were v 
earth's shadow upon it would be small, and 

night, near the tropics, two nearly meeting streams of light— 
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an easterly and a westerly—would be seen, which is very far 
from being the case. It happens that the appearances which 
would be observed have been calculated for the correspond- 
ing case of Saturo’s rings (as supposed to be seen by the Sat- 
urnians), with a result showing that whatever the zodiacal 
light may be, it is certainly not a ring round the eartb. 

It will be noticed that neither view affords any explanation 
of the remarkable circumstance recorded by Humboldt, that 
the ring flashes into sudden visibility long after the sky is 
dark. This peculiar phenomenon remains as yet—like sever- 
al others connected with the zodiacal light—a mystery to as- 
tronomers. Nor is it likely that much will be done towards 
the elucidation of these enigmas uatil, as we have suggested, 
the whole series of phenomena has been made the subject of 
careful observation in tropical regions. A few facts, carefully 
recorded, and scientifically scrutinised, are worth a host of 
surmises, however ingenious. Just as the detection of this 
single fact, that the November shootivg-stars seem all to 
radiate from a fixed point on the celestial sphere, became the 
means of at once establishing the cosmical character of that 
phenomenon, and so led directly to the exact knowledge we 
now possess on certain points respecting star-showers ; so it 
will prove, we may hope, with the zodiacal light, little as we 
now know of the significance of that mysterious appearance. 
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LOCOMOTION IN LONDON. 
A PLEA FOR STREET RAILWAYS. 


Forty-two years are but a small space of time in the history 
of # great nation or a great city, though they form a large 
slice in the life of a man who scarcely hopes to live beyond 
seventy. But forty-two years, short as they are, have Operated 
very great changes in the huge assemblage of cities, boroughs, 
towns, and villages, which is called the British metropolis. In 
the year 1826 the population of this busy hive—which even 
then was considered to be 80 immense and overgrown as to be 
a wonder of the world—did not much exceed a million ; it did 
not reach a million and a balf until five years later. It now 
reaches nearly three millions and a half, and is daily increas- 
ing. No city in the world, not even in the United States, 
where cities seem to spring up in a night like gourds or mush- 
rooms, has grown so rapidly. Men, still in the prime of life 
remember when the sites of Belgravia and Tyburnia were mar- 
sher, meadows, and market-gardens; when sheep and cattle 
= in the green fields of what is now Camdenia; when 

entish (originally Cantelow’s) Town was a remote village ; 
when Trafalgar-square, the National Gallery, and the lordly 
clubs of Pall Mall and St. James’s-street were unbuilt and un- 
imagived ; when Waterloo-bridge—which is now, save one, 
the oldest—was the newest metropolitan bridge over the 
Thames; when Stevenson though a train upon the rail might 
safely travel at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and was con- 
sidered a crochety enthusiast for his pains ; and when his ma- 
jesty’s mails, with their drivers and guards in royal livery, and 
with fast going steeds, the pride of the road, assembled every 
evening before the General Post Office, preparatory to a start 
to every point of the compass, carrying their small comple- 
ment of passengers and the scanty correspondence of the day. 
At this time—odd as it may seem to the fast young men who 
are now between twenty and thirty—there were in this great 
metropolis neither policemen, cabs, nor omnibuses, 

How the people of London, who happened to be in a hurry, 
managed in those early days to travel from place to place in 
the great city, is not very clear. The quickest conveyance to 
be procured was a hackney coach, with two horses—a great, 
cast-off, lumbering, dirty, shabby vehicle, perkaps with a royal 
crown, or a coronet, aud a flaring coat-of-arms upon the panel. 
The hackney coach was an old institution, and had been but 
litle improved for a century. As it was in the days of Addi- 
son and Steele, so it was in those of Henry Carey, who makes 
one of the characters in the mock-heroic Cnarononhoton- 
thologos exclaim : 


Go, call a coach, and let a coach be call'd ; 

Let him that calls it be the caller, 

And in his calling let him nothing call 

But coach! coach! coach! ob, for a coach, ye gods ! 


Until the last years of the reign of George the Fourth, the dri- 
vers were as antiquated as tveir vehicles. They were com- 
monly called Jarvies—for what reason, perhaps, not even the 
learned editor of Notes and Queries can tell ; and were distin- 
guished for the general “ beeriness” or, it might be said, “gin- 
someness” of their faces, and for the drab greatcoats which 
they wore, with multifarious caps lapping over their venerable 
shoulders like the scales upon the rhinoceros. 

But a change was at hand. People began to take houses in 
the suburbs, for the sake of more elbow-room and a purer at- 
moepbere than the dense old city afforded ; and some daring 
speculator, named Bell, whose stables were in Oxford-street, 
hit upon the happy idea of establishing light one-horse vehi- 
cles to replace the heavy old hackney-coaches like 
those in use across the channel. The new ventures were call- 
ed cabriolets—a French word that did not suit John Bull, who 
very speedly abbreviated it into the monosyllabic “cab.” Cabs 
did not resemble either the modern hansoms or the four- 
wheelers. Originally the driver sat inside along with his fare 
—an arrangement which did not work well, iaasmuch as it 
admitted but one passenger, and, if the intending passenger 
happened to be a lady, prevented her trom accepting a seat in 
such questionable company. After a short interval, a place was 
made for the driver in a little perch to the right-hand side of the 
vehicle, leaving room for two persons inside. The cab-drivers 
were younger and smarter than the old hackney-coachmen ; 
but it does not appear that their characters were of the best, ir 
& judgment may be formed from a caricature of the year 1829. 
It represents a barrister, in full legal array of wig and gown, 
jumping into one of the new vehicles, and desiring cabby, who 
has all the air of being a returned convict—there were no ticket- 
of-leaye men in those days—to drive him to the Old Bailey. 
“ Don’t know the place, your honour; never heard of it,” 
Cabby's prudent reply—a strong proof of bis reluctance to re- 
visit a spot which was only too tamiliar. This kind of open 





by the covered and more commodious four-wheelers which 
we now see in the streets. 























& quarter of a century. 
























































also was too long for the popular tongue, and the new hearse, 
adapted for the quick and not for the dead, was designated by 
its more proncuncible last syllable. Mr. Shillibeer was a pub- 
lic benefactor. 


when London had not attained half its present population, or 
spread itself over balf of its actual mileage, answered the pub- 
lic need sufficiently well. 
and year by 
omnibuses p! 


cab did not long suit the taste of the town, and was replaced 


The “hansom,” so named from 
its inventor, and not for its beauty, was-of later date; and, in 
spite of its clumsy shape and awkward shutter, that in rainy 
weather does, or may, come down upon the head ot the incau- 
tious fare inside, with the force aud something of the effect of a 
guillotine, has been doing duty in the metropolis for more than 


Somewhere about 1829 or 1830, and very shortly after the 
public had become accustomed to the convenience of cabs, 
such as they were and unfortunately are, Mr. Shillibeer, an 
undertaker, bethought him that it might be pleasanter ‘snd 
more profitable to carry the living than the dead, and invented 
and introduced a new vehicle, which he called by Latin name, 
suggestive of its uses “for all”—the omnibus. This name 


is omnibuses supplied a public want; and 
for the comparatively limited traffic of the streets, at a time 


He had, of course, competitors; 

ear, a8 population increased, the numbers of 
Pies in every direction from the centres to the 
extremities of London increased also, though not in the same 
ratio. Strangely enough, no one ever thought it worth while 
to make avy considerable improvements upon Mr. Shillibeer’s 
design. Io other great cities and towns of England and Scot- 
land —such as Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Edioburgh—and also in Paris, the omnibuses are roomy 
and convenient, and if not altogether what such vehicles 
should be, are vastly superior to those of London. 

Public vehicles now whizz and dart about through every 
main thoroughfare, and, combined with carts, trucks, wag- 
gons, and private costings of all kinds, make up a rushing, 
roaring tide or whirlpool of traffic unparalleled in the world. 
The growing danger of the streets is told in a few suggestive 
figures in the report of the Registrar-General for 1867. During 
that year, this useful functionary informs us that the deaths 
were registered of one hundred and sixty-four persons who 
were killed by horses or carriages in the streets. 

The less serious accidents that occurre:) amounted, during 
the same period, to the large number of one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-seven ; the two accounts showing that an 
average of one person was killed every second day, and four 
persons injured every day throughout the year, either by the 
recklessness of the drivers—public and private—or by their 
own incapacity to steer their way with safety through the 
streets. Everybody knows the danger of railway travelling, 
and when an accident does occur, how frightful it is; but 
figures show conclusively that the perils of the street are 
greatly in excess of those of the rail, and that, while one hun- 
dred and sixty-four pedestrians were killed in one year in 
London in a population of three millions and a half, only one 
person in ten millions met his death in a railway accident. 


London General Omnibus Company (Limited) the public was 
promised that the quasi-monopoly established would con- 
éuce to the general interest, inasmuch as a rich and powerful 
company would be in a position to provide better vehicles and 
charge lower fares than the poor proprietor of one or perba 
two carriages. But all their promises came to nothing. ° 
improvement worth has been made, and fares, instead 
of being lessened, have been raised. But while the omnibus 
proprietors have it in their power to construct their vehicles 
on a better principle as regards ventilation, to bestow more 
attention upon cleanliness, they are not able to provide car- 
riages of a greater width than those they now employ, so as 
to allow ample room to every passenger and a clear space 
down the middle, unless upon conditions which would tend 
to encumber the streets still more fearfully than they are en- 
cumbered at present. The space which an omnibus occupies 
in the railway is to be measured, not by the width of the body 
of the vebicle in which the passengers are cramped and con- 
fined, but by the width between the tires of the wheels. If 
the whole of this amount of space could be made available 
for the passengers, they would have all the elbow-reom that 
the most fastidious could require, and omnibuses would be as 
comfortable as first-class railwa If the wheels 
were, as in the present vehicles, Placed externally, the omni- 
bus would occupy a much larger portion of the roadway than 
they now do, and would thus increase the obstruction in the 
public thorougtfare, Which it is absolutely necessary to dimin- 
ish. If,on the other hand, the wheels were placed under 
these enlarged vehicles, as in railway carriages, it would re- 
quire the work of at least three horses to do the work of one, 
and the streets would be blockaded by a new cause, and ren- 
dered more impassable than ever. 

This leads to the remedy. What London requires is, not 
the abolition of the existing omnibuses, but a relief to the 
enormous pressure on the streets, by the introduction of wider 
carriages, not occupying more space than-the omnibuses, and 
with the wheels inside of the projecting bulk, and under the 
carriages, as we see on the rallway, and the laying down of 
tramways, by means of which one horse might draw the load 
that, without the aid of the rail or tram, would be too much 
for the strength of three or four. In one senténce, London 





It is thus much sater, on an average, to travel by rail from 
London to Inverness, or across the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, than to attempt to cross Cheapside or Oxford Street, un- 
less you are young and strong, and have all ay 4 wits about 
you. The Registrar-General, in view of this fact, suggests, 
and all whose business or ill fate compels them to be much 
in London will agree with him, that at all the more impor- 
tant crossin, 
Regent Street and Oxford Street, or at the point where Far- 
ringdon Street and Bridge Street, Blackfriars, meet Fleet 
Street and Ludgate Hill, and many other crossings as crowd- 
ed and as dangerous—light bridges for foot-passengers should 


hundred children, infirm persons, and aged men and women 
shall have been killed, with perha 


and force as 





















such, for instance, as at the junction of 


be thrown across, or subways, such as go under railway sta- 
tions, should be co ; and doubtless, when a few more 


a bishop, a member of 
parliament, or a highly respectable millioniare among the 
number, the bridges and the subways will be provided. 
Bridges or no bridges, the cataract of horses and vehicles in 
the metropolitan streets will continue to increase in volume 
pulation augments; and something will have 


must have tramways such as are established in America, and 
which work so satisfactorily to the public in all the great cit- 
ies of the United States and Canada. Under the operation of 
this system, one car, not occupying more width of road than 
an ordinary omnibus, will be able to convey thrice the number 
of = outside and in, at about half the cost which 
the omni monopoly demands and receives from a patient 
and helpiess public, and with a comfort and convenience 
which no omnibus, under any system of management or con- 
struction, unaided by the rail or tram, could hope to afford. 
That portion of the public which, had it lived eighty or even 
forty years ago, would have objected to gas, to the “ new 
police,” to railways, or to any other great improvement, 
objects, as a matter of course, to street tramways ; but, also as 
a matter of course, these objections will be overruled. The 
tramway will be laid down in London, as it has been laid 
down in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Wasb- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
and in scores and hundreds of populous towns and cities, and 
the first people to express surprise at the convenience, econo- 
my, and utility of the new arrangement will be those over- 





to be done, either to divert, to regulate, or to ec 
if this — city is to remain habitable any longer for tha’ 
rather large 


Eastern stopped at the Surrey side of 


South-Western, still more modest, stopped at Vauxhall. 
though it must have diminish 
omni 
server to have sensibly disencumbered the streets. 


at 


and travelling public of London, the Metropo 
litan or 


previo plied 


ever 
dred 
either side. 
nution of the mighty current. 


than the whole population of Scotland though coo 


of 
them from 


the 
whether under a better system of man: 


public. 
On the first point there is little to be said that needs sayin 


improved under better municipal regulations, and perhaps 
of trade, and permi 


ted, dirty, close, narrow, unfit when crowded 


“ what to avoid.” A few years ago, when the 
the yarious lines united, and formed what is 







































it, 


and very intelligent class of people, workers or 
non-workers, who value their health, their comfort, or their 


hen railways were first established, their termini were 
nerally placed at considerable distances from the metropo- 
itan centre. The London and North-Western came nearest at 
Euston Square, where it still has its head-quarters ; the South- 
ndon-bridge ; the 
Bat 
the introduction of railways right into the city of later years, 
a certain amount of cab and 
ic, does not seem to the eye of any ordinary ob- 
Even the 
of all the means of locomotion yet accorded to 


Railway, which carries its millions of 
passengers per annum, does not seem to have rendered un- 
ne the ot of a single cab or omnibus that 
ire in our busy streets. Open out what- 

le of relief we may, the great thoroughfares re- 
main as crowded as ever. London is in this respect like Nia- 
: the torrent roars as furiously as before, though a hun- 
mills and factories, each of which requires and takes 
away a certain amount of water-power, may be established on 
The main stream is inexhaustible, and can only 
be diverted in rills and driblets, that create no sensible dimi- 


London locomotion in our day presents itself under a two- 
fold aspect to the consideration of the daily increasing inhab- 
itants of this nation within a nation—this people of three and 
a half mi'lions, almost double in number to the whole popu 
lation of the immense continent of Australia, greater also 

up in 

@ space about the extent of the Isle of Wight. The frst Dales 
that requires consideration in a time when people must ride 
in a public vehicle is the comfort, convenience, and economy 
the small or great, which are licensed to convey 

to place; the second is the safety of the muli- 
titudinous army of pedestrians who traverse, on their business 
or pleasure, such comparatively short distances as do not 
e con ig = upon the feeble or the hurried. The 
first q leads to an examination of the existing cabs 
and omnibuses, and whether the accommodation they offer, 
and the rate at which they supply it, are of a kind to meet 
public requirements ; and the second leads to the inquiry 
: ment, the streets 

could not be relieved of at least one-half of the number of 
horses and of vehicles that now almost blockade them, with 
out diminishing the amount of accommodation afforded to the 


Our cabs are a disgrace to a civilized city, but might easily be 
b 
removing some of the restrictions that now fetter this trench 
tting the introduction of superior vehicles 
at such rates of fare as the proprietors chose to demand and 
the public would be content to pay. But bad as are the cabs, 
the omnibuses are ten times worse. I!!-constructed, ill-ventila- 
(as they usuall 
are) for a decent woman either to press into or out | with nt 
amount of seat-room per individual inconsistent with the 
due to the modesty of the one sex or the conve- 
nience of the other, the omnibuses of London are models of 
— of 


wo as the 


lous or over-i ves of the status quo in 
locomotion, who believe, or affect to believe, that the rail in 
city streets is a nuisance. The rails laid down eight years 
ago in London were a nuisance, for they sometimes wrenched 
off the wheels of carriages, that had as much right to the 
use of the roadway as the cars. But this nuisance is not in- 
herent to the reform ht, and a new rail has been patent- 
ed, perfectly level with road, which will not interfere with 
the wheels of ordinary Cheap fares, commodious 
carriages, easy running, diminution of the number of horses 
at present employed in the streets, and a saving of Hy ace | 
rate to 7 through which the trams shall be laid 
are a little -roll of advantages which the practical people 
of the metropolis will not be slow to 
much the omnibus interest may object to the good thing. The 
old stage coach proprietors opposed the rail; the Thames 
watermen op the ny stedm-boats; the old Tories 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1882; the old fogies of 1809, 
alarmed at possible explosions in the dead of night, opposed 
the introduction of gas-lamps in the streets; the steady old 
chiets of the Post Office, when Rowland Hill promulgated his 
revolutionary, and to their minds, wicked idea of a universal 
penny-post, were dead against him ; but what of that? We have 
got the railway, we have got steamboats, we have got gas, we 
have got the penny-post, and we shall have tramways in all 
the busineés thoroughfares and streets of London that are 
available for the purpose. ° 


———_e——_—— 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE. 


We start from the decision taken last August to despatch a 
military force for the rescue of the prisoners detained in cap- 
tivity by King Theodore. At that time we had an army and 
a navy costing at the very least £25,000,000 a year, and pro- 
viding, it might be thought, means sufficient for a far more 
difficult Expedition. > besides this, our Empire of India 
was exceedingly po , and its military establishments 
were alwsys on a war footing. In round numbers, the Indian 
armies, European and ve together, were 200,000 strong, 
and this formidable force was ready for any service at a 
week’s notice. We decided to employ the Indian forces upon 
the Expedition, but the demand upon them was trifling. Al- 
though it was determined, after much consideration, to make 
preparations on a larger scale than had first been designed, 
yet, even on these conditions of the undertaking, 10,000 men 
sufficed amply for the work. 

This being the case, and not a man nor horse ha been 
added to our actual forces for the purposes of the Expedition, 
let us consider where the scene lay. It ve be the very high- 
wa oo England fe on — all our troops 
and/all our pass voyages from 
one —- to the other. Close by we havea military station 
—a kind of half-way house, only that it is nearer to India than 
to England. The — then was merely to land a handful 
of soldiers on a point of a coast of the Red Sea, and to 
put them in a position them to march 400 miles into 
the interior of the country. Not one of these men would con- 
sume more provisions or cost more in pay, saving a few ex‘ra 
allowances, than would have done in their own —— ; 


indeed, their pa: cost us nothing, as it is to be ed 
by the Indian tas before. We hava, in fast, bor- 
rowed the army on the terms of a free loan, and have to pay 


for nothing but their transport to the ecene of action and their 
keep when there. Is it possible that on such terms the ex- 
pense can be so ? Weare only employing 10,000 
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men of an army kept ready for employment, and maintained 
in order that services of this kind may be performed whea 
needful. It is like detaching 500 men from the Metropolitan 
Police Force for a special service at York or Edinburgh. The 
men are available already, drawing wages and rations, and 
only waiting for the word of command. We have been ac- 
customed to marvel at the fabulous cost of the American 
Civil War, but the Americans had neither army nor navy 
ready for their work. They had to create both under extreme 
pressure, and at infinite disadvantage on a prodigious scale. 
We are merely sending a very small detachment of an army 
kept ready for duty oa service to a spot some 2,000 miles off 
between coast and coast. Of course the transport across the 
sea involves an outlay, but we had some means ready even 
tor that. The Bombay Government has a marine of its own, 
and we have troopshtps and storeships on the rolls of the 
navy. Yet, for all this, the mere movement and employment 
of a small portion of a force kept in constant readiness to be 
moved and employed will cost us we cannot say how many 
millions. We only know that the origival estimate was 
£2,000,000. Whether it is to be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, 
lime alone can show. 
lf we inquire into the origin of an outlay so inconsistent 
at first sigut with the nature of the enterprise and the mag- 
nitnde of our existing means, we are told that the whole 
mystery lies inone word—transport. Transport by sea, from 
Bombay to Zoulla; transport by land from Zoulla to Senafe, 
and from Senafe to the expeditionary force, wherever it may 
be—tbat is the work for which we are called upon to pay. The 
first great fact is that every\hing consumed by the army must 
come from home—all, or nearly all the fodder, all the corn, 
all the multifarious supplies which, in a more civilized coun- 
try, might be found on the spot. Tnese supplies must follow 
the army in some species of conveyance, aud as the roads are 
unsuitable for wheeled carriages, beasts of burden must be 
employed. Bat the country itself will not furnish even these 
beasts, aod so they also must be imported. Consequently sea 
transport had to be found, not only for 10,000 men, but for 
their followers about as mavy more, and their baggage ani- 
mals, about half as many again. Some 15 or 20 Government 
vessels have been employed upov the service, but so inade- 
quate were the means thus available that either by purchase 
or hire 240 more ships have been put upon the duty, giving 
an entire vessel for every 40 men of the fighting force. Alto- 
getber it has been calculated that £2,000,000 will be spent on 
sea transport alone. Then, the pack mules themselves will 
cost, it is said, an average of £40 apiece, or about £600,000, to 
which must be added the price of their keep. All this comes 
from the necessity of victualling the expeditionary force from a 
base of operations on (he sea-shore. Just 20,000 men and 15,000 
beasts must be fed witb provisions first brought to Zoulla by 
sea, and then carried 100, 200, 500, or 400 miles overland to 
them. i * oe * * os * 
We have noidea of occupying Abyssinia. Weare making 
a road from the Red Sea to Magdala for the convenience of a 
single march there and back. When we have liberated the 
captives we shall retire from the cotntry, never, it may be 
hoped, to return. Weare making our great road,as we made 
the great stone pier and the railway, simply to facilitate trans- 
port. If we could but have a carriage road all the way, we 
might save all our baggage animals; a railroad all the way 
would dispense with them all. The whole expedi:ion is noth- 
ing but transport—simple transport from beginning to end, 
and that is why any army which in itself literally costs us 
nothing even for the pay of the troops will cost us untold 
millions for a march of 400 miles and back, probably without 
a battle. It is a very unpleasant prospect, but the lesson 
ought to teach us how ifold and incalculable are the inci- 
dents and contingencies of war.— Times. ' 
——__>__—_ 
“PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT.” 
For our own part, we think Mr. Panch a much safer guide, 
in matters political, than the. presiding genius of the much 
more pretentious “ Thunderer” of Printing House Square, 
and accordingly give the following poetic and epigrammatic 
comments on Parliament, and parliamentary characters, from 
our jovial contemporary, as a prelude to more serious mat- 
ters:— 





CHAPEAU BAS! 

Air—“ Le Marquis de Carabas.” 
Lo, brains at last we see, . 
At the top, where brains should be! 
Ne’er was place won in race, 

That so tested pluck and pace ; 
Heavier-weighted horse 

Never ran a course, 

Nor e’er came, at the pusb, 
With a fiercer Chifney rush.— 
To Vivian Grey chapeau bas, 
My Lord Marquis de Carabas ! 


1s’t Eagland’s praise or blame 

Such a player wins his game, 

Who can press for success 

Be’t by trick, revoke, finesse ? 

Is it good cr ill, 

This adamantine will, 

With an india-rubber brain, 

And a conscience proof to strain ?— 
To Vivian Grey chapeau bas, 

My Lord Marquis de Carabas 


On lee-shore, over bar, 
Still steering by his star ; 
Shoal and sand, reef and strand, 
Dodging with a dext’rous hand ; 
Passionless and cool, 

And calm his crew to school, 

-When weaker pilots quailed, 

Through what straits the ship he sailed! 
To Vivian Grey chapeau bas, 
My Lord Marquis de Carabes 
ll 


Genius or charlatan ? 
Settle that point who can. 
Who shail his stone to fling 
At little Benjamin, our King? 
By what right he rulese— 
ae ene ae ae 

r the o'er t nd— 
Let the futare’s verdict find. — 
To Vivian Grey chapeau bas, 
My Lord Marquis de Carabas ! 


! 
. 


the House of @@mmons, amid cheering, Premier of England. 


—— - ee ee 
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There was not much to be said, zo political plicati 
having caused the change in the Mivistry—so far as the publie 
yet knows. It is notorious that Lord Derby’s health made it 
necessary for him to retire. Whether Mr. Disraeli designed the 
shaping any august decree which seemed too august for the 
Earl, may berealier appear. The new Premier had simply to 
bear a fitting tribute io the genius, energy, aud industry of the 
late Premier, and to refer to his brilliant perception and fiery 
eloquence. As regarded Mr. Disraeli’s accession to office, he 
knew tbat in his position there were pereonal and peculiar rea- 
soos which would aggravate the burden and augment the diffi- 
culties. People cau interpret these words as they please. Those 
who give them a significance connected with birth, and who have 
intelligence enough to take a large view of pedigree, may note 
that they were uttered by a man descended from one of the 
Hebrew families expelled from Spain by the Ioquisition, and 
who settled in Venice as merchants. The Premier's grand- 
father, who was therefore Italian, came to England, and his son, 
Isaac Disraeli, a retired gentleman of duckinghamshire, was the 
author of the series of subtie literary and historical researches, 
of which the Curiosities is best known, but all of which are de- 
lightfal to scholarly minds. Lord Lytton observes in a note to 
one of bis earlier works, tuat when he was coutesting an election, 
somebody took an objection to him asa new man. “ Well, if 
pedigree be of any © »nsequence in politics, Mr. Bulwer’s family 
is about three times as old as that of his opponent.” “Is it pos- 
sible, Sir?—it can’t be—Mr. Bulwer is—an author.” Add 
Captain Buns>y’s formula, and we have dove with that part of 
the busines: 
Mr. Disraeli stated that he had enjoyed twenty years of con- 
fidential co-operatioa with Lord Derby, and had succeeded to 
his policy. 
Our Foreign Policy is to be that of Peace, not of selfish isola- 
tion, but of sympathy both with the prosperities aud the troubles 
of other nations, 
Our Domestic Policy is to be Liberal—a truly liberal policy. 
We are not to shriak from requisite changes, but we are not 
to forget that we dwell in an ancient and historic country, rich 
in the traditions that are the best security for or+er and liberty. 
Ireland, a most interesting and important portion of the king- 
dom, has still to be protected, by the Suspension, against an 
“unprincipied foreiga confederation.” But he believed that 
agitations were disappearing. He would not fritter away the 
interest felt in regard to the intentions of Government as to Ire- 
land, as they would be explained by Lord Mayo in the coming 
Irish debate. He added, that some time had been lost this Ses- 
sion, but he should work as hard as he could, and should also 
do all be could to facilitate the promotion of measures on the 
other side, 
Amid the cheers which followed, up bounded the bouncing 
Bouverie. 
What do you mean by a policy? 
before last? Are you educating your party, or is its education 
complete? You are fairly entitled to your owa position. But 
you have no majority. In Lord Derby the key-stone of your 
arch isgone. It is the fault of the Liberals that you are in 
power. The Liberals are }i tle better than a Rabble, with a 
great man infront, Last year you yielded to mob dictation. 
You were atraid to hang the Irish rebels. All this is anconsti- 
tutional. You will come to grief. You ought to have made a 
Coalition Ministry out of the best materials. Can’t we unite on 
anything? Are we to fight over the Irish Church? Are we not 
agreed about land, all of us except Mr. Mill, who would atone 
for three confiscations by a fourth? Public interests are suffer- 
ing by the neglect of necessary measures, There! | 
Sir George Bowyer thought that really this was not the way 
to behave toa new Minister. As to a rabble, the time had 
passed for blind following of leadership. If Government did its 
duty, it would be supported, regardless of majorities. 
There ended the opening chapter in the history of the Dis- 
raeli Ministry. 
Before leading our readers to the"foot of the gallows, it may 
be convenient to take them into the House of Peers, 
The Earl of Malmesbury, who is to be—don’t laugh—the 
leader in the Peers, began by explainiug that he had been in- 
accurately reported as having said that Mr. Disraeli was to 
make a Ministry “if possible.’ What he had said was, “ as 
soon as possible.” The Ear! is a gentleman, and the explana- 
tion was enough. But he must add that it was “ avery natural 
mistake.” Did be mean that it was natural for people to believe 
that he was likely to think that Tory Peers would not fall into 
their ranks under Mr. Disraeli’s leadership? The rest of his 
speech was formal, but he promised an early Education Bull. 
Ear! Rassell could not help saying that he had no eonfidence 
in a Government that openly professed to say one thing and 
mean another. He used the word deception, aad tended 
that he might have used a different word. 
The Duke of Marlborough had not the least idea what the 
noble Earl could mean. 
Earl Russell would tell him, then, Would he read his Chief's 
Edinburgh Speech about edacating his party, to consent to what 
he had been tor years calling a degradation of the Franchise. 
Fox, Grey, Althorp, would have scorned such a course, and 80 
wonld Pitt, Liverpool, and Wellington. 
“ The subject then dropped.” 


—_——_e————_— 


FACTS REGARDING IRELAND. 


We condense the following instructive statistics from Earl 
Mayo’s speech, delivered in the House of Commons on the 10th 
inst. : 

“ Of course, in a country like Ireland, which is dependent so 
much upon agriculture, and where the seasous have a decided 
effect upon the national prosperity, there must necessarily be a 
great many ‘ ups and downs,’ so that I will not take any small 
number ot years to illustrate my argument, but will spread my 
facts over the period which has elapsed since 1830. In the first 
instance I will take the number of arable acres, including in that 
term not merely land over which the plough goes, but all land 
which is usefully employed for the general purposes of agricul- 
ture. Well, in 1841 there were 13,000,000 cultivated acres in 
Ireland, while in 1861 the number had increased to 15,400,000. 
Bat it has been said that the effect of the changes which have 
taken place during the iast few years in Ireland has been to con- 
vert almost all the land into pasture. No doubt, many ch 
and vicissitades have occurred, but still the main fact remains 
that in 1849 5,500,000 acres of land were being cultivated under 
the plough, whereas in 1860 tbe number of acres #0 cultivated 
had increased to 5,900,000. Since then, owing to three or four 
bad seasons, there has been a decrease, and last year there were 
only 5,500,000 of cultivated acres, being the same number as in 





Last year’s, or the year 








a country, particularly of a country, like Ireland, which is so well 
adapted to the rearing and production of stock, you will find a 
most remarkable improvement. I will take the years 1841 and 1866. 
In 1841 the walve of the live stock was estimated at £21,000,000, 


—— and in 1866 at £50,500,000. Again, take the live stock per square | h: 
On Thursday, March 5th, 1868, Benjamin Disraeli entered | mile; the same authority gives the value as £649 in 1841, £853 


crease. I have had accurate inquiries made respecting the but- 
ter trade of Cork, and have arrived at results which have been 
confirmed by reports from other, markets, including Waterford 
aod Wexford. In 1831 Cork-market received 244,000 firkins; in 
1841 219,000 firkins ; in 1851 306,000 firkins; and in 1867 470- 
000 firkins. Quantity represents only halt the story; but take 
the increase in price, which indicates a remarkable increase in 
wealth. In 1851 the highest price of butter et Cork was 90s. ; in 
1861 it was 118s. ; in 1867 it was 127s. So much for agricul- 
ture. I know that gentlemen who make eloquent speeches do 
not like facts, They do not trouble the House «ith statisties, be- 
Cause they say that (he decrease of prosperity is patent to all, 
and figurea can be made to prove aaything. I believe that the 
more you inquire iato the facts by which the state of Ireland dur- 
iag the last 30 years can be tested, the more you will be con- 
vinced of the truth of the position I have taken. A remarkable 
illustration of the increase of wealth among the agricultural 
classes is the steady rise in the value of land, in almost all the 
countries of Ireland, during the last 50 or 60 years. The rental 
of the county of Cork was in 1779, £256,000, in 1848 £700,000, 
and in 1867, £920,000. I have ascertained from the very best 
authorities that pretty nearly the sume increase of rent has taken 
place in all the other counties of Ireland; that increase has not 
been sudden, but steady and gradual, and I believe it is due to 
the larger quantity of land brought uvder cultivation, and the 
general improvement of the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion. It has often been said that the prosperity of an agriculta- 
ral country depends upon its roads. Since 1825 the most cxtra- 
ordinary improvement has taken place in the roads of Ireland. 
With regard to railways, Ireland has participated in the gene- 
ral improvement which bas taken place in our communications, In 
1840 only 13 miles of railway were constructed; at the end of 
1866 there were 1,900 miles, which had cost £26,000,000. That 
the Irish people have begun to embark their capital in these un- 
dertakings is shown by a curious piece of information respect- 
ing the,Great Southern and Western Railway. In 1847, of 
£1,700,000 of stock £1,100,000 was held in Great Britain and 
£600,000 in Ireland ; but in 1862, of £5 000,000 of stock £1,- 
100,000 was held in Great Britain and £3 800,000 in Ireland, Au 
enormous sum has been advanced to Ireland year by year by the 
Legislature for public works and improvements. Since 1834 the 
Exchequer has been charged for public works in Ireland with 
£18,000,000. Of course, the sum so advanced has been spent in 
reproductive works, The general condition of the people is, 
however, the point on which most stress is laid. It is said that 
possibly farmers, landowners, and traders may be improving 
their position while that of the poor is getting worse and worse. 
One great test of the condition of the poor is the rate of wages. 
The descriptions given of the labouring classes by Bishop Doyle 
in 1825 stated that the average wages of a labouring man were 
scarcely 3d.a day. In 1836 a Royal Commission estimated the 
number of persons out of work aud in distress at 585,000, and 
their dependants at 1,800,000. Judge Longfield is about one of 
the highest authorities we have on these subjects, and we thus 
find that the rate of wages has increased in 12 years, from 1844 
to 1856, from 25 to 80 per cent, the greatest increase having 
taken place in those districts in which the greatest wretchedness 
bad previously prevailed. It has béen said, on good authority, 
that in 1341 in the county of Kildare the wages were from 4s. to 
5s, a week; they are now 8% In Armagh the wages in 1841 
were 63, ; they are now 9s, At Castlereagh, ins the county of 
Roscommon, the wages were. in 1841, 4s. a week ; they are now 
83. 1n Killarney, county of Kerry, they were 5Ss., and are now 
7s. 1 do not mean to say that the rate of wages is by any means 
what it ought to be, but I believe a yearly = increase is go- 
ing on in the rate of agricultural wages in Ireland that has tend- 
ed much to the improvement of the country, and any one who 
travels through Ireland after some years’ absence must see this 
in the appearance of the people. Moreover, this increase of 
wages bas taken place without any proportionate or material in- 
crease in the price of food. So much for the rate of wages, I 
will now call the attention of the House for a few moments to 
the state of crime in Ireland, and I think the House will be 
greatly struck by the extraordinary diminution of crime there. 
The number of persons tried at the assizes and quarter sessions 
in 1849 was 40,000 ; in 1855 it had sunk to 9,000; in 1866 the 
number was only 4,300. 1 know tbat in 1845 the number of cri- 
minals was exceptionally large, but in 1855 it was by no means 
exceptional, aud during the ten years between 1855 and 1866 the 
crime of Ireland, as tested by trials at assizes and quarter ses- 
sions, had decreased by 100 per cent, Turning to another sub- 
ject, let us see what has been done in the lifetime of the present 
generation for the education of the people. In 1824, when the 
Commissioners of Pablic Education mad@ their report. I find 
that, with a population of 7,000,000, the largest number of child- 
ren at school was 522,000, and the grants made by Parliament 
for educational purposes only amoauted to £50,000 a year. The 
Roman Catholic prelates, in their petition at that time, stated 
that they deemed it their daty to inform the House that the Ro- 
man Catholic poor continued unprovided with schoolhouses, 
schoolmasters, Or with any such aids as were necessary for pro- 
moting among them a well-ordered system of education. hat 
is the fact now? In 1866 the number of schools enrolled under 
the National Board was 6,600, ot which 4,000 were under 
the direct patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy. In these 
schools 900,000 children were being educated, and in other 
schools about 80,000, so that, instead of having only 500,000 
children at school, nearly 1,000,000 are now receiving an instruc 
tion far euperior io every respect to that which was given in 1824 ; 
and last year this House voted to the National Board alone £310,- 
000, as against the paltry sum of £50,000 voted at the beginning 
of this generation. That is an additional proof of the enormous 
improvement which has taken place in Ireland. Then, at the 
beginning of this generation; there was no such thing as a poor 
law io Ireland. Since then a poor law has been established, 
which, though some of its provisions and its detail- may be ob- 
jected to, has for many years given effective relief to the poor. 
Its expenditure for that purpose is £600,000 a year, aud so large 
a sum as £19,000,000 has been epeut from jocal resources upon 
outdoor relief and the general relief of the poor, It has been 
said that Ireland is purely an egricaltural country, and you 
would therefore say that no great improvement could be expected 
in its commerce. But, as tested by the increase in the tonnage 
of vessels, the improvement of trade has been enormous, A re- 
turn of the tonnage of vessels entering and clearing out from the 
port of Dublin shows that in 1847 the tolal tonnage entered in- 
wards and outwards was 722,000 tons, and in 1867 1,400,000 tons, 
At Belfast during the same period the iocrease bas been still 
greater, the total tonuage ia the former year being 500,000, and 
in 1867 1,300,000. In Waterford;the increase in ten years was 
from 213,000 to 450,000 tons; and this increase has not been con- 
fined to the large ports, for while in Cork the increase of tonnage 


1849. If you go to the value of stock,—the real test of the wealth of | during ten years was 34 per cent., in Wat-rford the increase was 


130 cent. ; in Dundalk, 18 per ceot.; in Newry, 70 per cent. ; 
in Wexford, 33 per cent. ; in Sligo, 45 per cent. ; and in Cole- 
raine, 100 per cent. There is one fact still more remark- 
able, for the retaros chow thatdhe increxse of tonnage in Ireland 
as been greater than in England. I find that the increase of 
tonnage in the whole of Great Britain during the 20 years from 








in 1851, and £1,028 in 1861—figures which show a steady in- 


1847 to 1867 was 58 per cent., while in Ireland it was 67 per 
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ceat. While the incr ase of tonoage in Dublin was 98 per cent 
en’ in Bellast 143 per cent., in Liverpool, the increase was onl 
58 per cent. ; fir less than Dublin and Belfast, I will not try t 
persuade the House tbat Ireland is a rich country, 











































or to Scotland, f I 
comparing the condition of the country with what it was, 


eperity.” 


close, with the following remarks :— 


lious a8 any class of men in the world 
encouraging that class that you will best promote the interest 
of their country. 


glories, and your freedom ; and though they will with desperat 


distant when, not by penal laws or legislative coercion, but by 
more beneficent course on the part of the Government, the whol 


tion affords to a loyal and united people.” 


or that in this 
respect it is in a condition which can be compared to this country 
But, comparing small things with great, and 


think there is nothing to show decay or a decrease of pro- 
His lordship brought bis long aod instructive epeech to a 


“] believe there is a very numerous class in Ireland, com- 
prising meo of all religious and of all shades of politics, includ- 
tog those who possess the land and those who direct the indus- 
try, aod the great majority of those who by their industry and 
inteligence propagate sound views among the maeses of the peo- 
ple, and this class 8 as patriotic and as attached to our institu- 
Their faces are not 
turned to the west ; they believe that the best bopes of Ireland 
ere mixed up with the British constitution, and 1 believe it is by 


They desire that their sons should be as they 
and their fathers have been, sharers in your greatness, your 


fidelity cling to their priaciples which they bave long loved, their 
best and dearest hope for their country is that the day is not far 


mass of the country may be brought to acknowledge, and in ac- 
knowledgiog to appreciate the kindly blessings a free constitu- 


,| appears anonymously, and it may be found convenient to 
y| deny, officially, that the Ewperor either wrote it or inspired 
©lthe writer.—From Berlin we bave a telegraphic 


No. [1] Frontier Routes,..........--+-- ---401 miles. 
No, [8} Central Routes,.....-..------ +--+ 416 “* 
No, [14] Bay Chaleur Routes,.........--.-- 26 CT 
The diff in the t of work to be done—looking 





ment of the acceptance and ratification of the Naturaliza- 
tion Treaty by the Federal Parliament; Bismark observing 
I} as the measure passed, that it was unnecessary to make any 
defence of the Treaty as it seemed to meet with favour on all 
sides. . 





The Intercolonial Railway—Financial and Political Difficulties. 
Under the most favouring circumstances, the sagacity, cour- 
age and resolution of the best men in the New Dominion 
must have been taxed to the utmost, in harmonizing and con- 
solidating the interests peculiar to each separate section. 
Tbe Union, no doubt, did bave its first begioning under 
good auspices. It had from the outset the cordial and active 
support of the Governoment and the people of the Mother 
*} country, without distinction of party. It had the considera- 
tion and the good will of the leading States of Western 
e| Europe. It had the welcome recognition of other dependant 
portions of the Empire. Its delegates were respectfully 
received by various South American States. It encountered 
. far less of jealousy or detraction from its nearest neighbour 
than its promoters probably anticipated. It bad liberal and 
trustwortby assurance of financial backing from the Imperial 
Exchequer. It started out, in short, on the highway to inde- 
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sarily more or less stale. 
For the present week, however, (here is an exceptional con 


The Cable telegrams usually cut so deep into the marrow 
of the weekly mail, that much of what is left for the usual 
skimming in this column when the steamer arrives, is neces- 


pendeuce under conditions which gave ample promise of ulti- 
mate success. And ultimate success for the Union cause is 
what is still hoped for, laboured for, and believed in by every 
honest and earnest friend of the British American people. 

The promises of the early work of confederation have not 
certainly been{as yet all redeemed. A crop of personal jealousies 
has here and there sprung up, where better things were looked 
for. Sectional feeling in some portions of the Maritime 
Provinces, has begun like the tides on their coasts, to run high. 
The enemies of the Union have found cause, more or less real, 
for exultation, sooner than we had hoped. And the states- 
.| men of the Dominion can neither hide from themselves, nor 


tinuity in the reports bearing upon what are properly the 
leading political questions of the time, eo that the details by 
the Post are kept, as it were, fresh (up to the hour we write) 
by the morning despatches by the Cable. This is especially 
true of the Irish question which /eads, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to lead all others for some time, in the thought and 
feeling of the British people. We give in other columus a 
condensed report of Lord Mayo’s speech when this discussion 
in the House of Commons was first opened. And by the 
latest telegrams we find that up to Thursday night the de- 
bates on Mr. Gladstone’s resolution in favour of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Protestant Church, continued to 
incresse in interest as it proceeded ; bringing into full reliel 


hide from outside observers, the fact that their task, if it shall 
ever Le perfected, will demand all the patriotism, energy, 
patience and fortitude which they can summon to its execu- 
tion. 


are disposed to rank among the chief difficulties which lie in 
the ministerial pathway, the planning and the disposition to 
be made of the great work of building the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. Without ignoring the troubles which must spring, and 
which have already eprung from any effort to conciliate rival 
interests in this eaterprise—there will, let us hope, be a fair 
solution of the question found, by the adoption of a cautious 


Some of the most careful students of the political position 




























two facts of a most significant kind—regarded from a part 
stand-point. 


from the Irish Reformers in the ‘House. 
Disraeli was in his rejoinder to the motion brought up unde 


ble effect. 


review. 
member avy of late. 


phrase of the 7imes's leaders --or vice versa, 


The first of these is the retara of Mr. Lowe to 
bis allegiance as a follower of Mr. Gladstone ; and the next is 
the cordial support which the Liberal leader is promised 


Defiant as Mr. 


Mr. Maguire's recent appeal, it must have taken the new Pre- 
miet considerably by surprise to fod Mr. Lowe proclaiming, 
as he did on Thursday night, that the Tory leader “ had car- 
ried inconsistency and audacity to a height which the House, con- 
sulting its dignity, could not tolerate, on a topic 80 solemn as that 


under dwscussion” Mr. Lowe is perhaps the only mm-|the readers of the Albion are aware that the line by the way 
ber of the House who can bantle Mr. D.sraeli| of Chaleur Bay is that which, from the time of the Robinson 
with that gentleman's own weapons; and from|Survey in 1846, has always had the strongest support 
the abstract of the debate before us, we appre-|of the Imperial authorities. Indeed, we have never 


ben“ the blows strugk by the Zémes’ man, hit with terri- 
In connection with this personality, it will be re- 
membered that, as a general thing, of late years, as Mr. Lowe 
speaks on grave political subjects in the House of Commons, 
eo the “leading journal” discourses ia its morning political 
There may be exceptions to this, but we do not re- 
Certainly throughout the entire discus- 
sion on the Reform Bill, Mr. Lowe's speeches were a para- 


There comes an 
ill- looking Cable despatch to the effect that the revenue returns 


policy, by the avvidance of precipitate action, and by keeping 
y | well and steadily ia the foregrounc the grand necessity of 
reaching a comproiui ¢ between the commercial, and the po- 
litical or military interests whieh centre in the undertaking. 

Toe fifteen different routes, or sections of routes outlined in 
the well-considered preliminary Report of the Surveying 
r | Euogineer, leave a wide margin for selection and location ;— 
too wide, indeed, to be followed by any but experts, 
had not the Eogineer wisely reduced the gross number of 
lines and branches to a trivitarian grouping. This grouping 
summarily includes what is designated the Frontier Routes, 
the Central Routes, and the Bay of Chaleur Routes. Most of 


heard that, for military purposes, the authorities at Imperial 
Headquarters have at any time held any other route of value 
or account for purposes of national defence. In 1851 the ne- 
gotiations between the Colonial Delegates and Lord Grey 
were prematurely and summarily closed, solely—as we remem. 
ber the facts—by the entire disagreement between the parties 
concerned as to the value of the Northern Route. Mr. Howe, 
representing Nova Scotia, strovgly supported the Imperial 
military plan of a line skirt:ng the St. Lawrence, and running 
obliquely to the Bay of Chaleur. Mr. Hincks, representiug 





for the jast quarter show a deficiency of five millions sterling 
—Wwe presume, for the past year. This may be partly incor- 
rect ; and yet, there is the Abyssinian Expedition—the Fenian 
mischief, and what not ?—together with a succession of months 
where the dullness of trade has been felt in every branch of 
industry—from building ships to spinning cotton. Over two 
millions sterling have already gone towards the chastisement 
of King Theodorus, and as yet Sir Robert Napier’s advance 
had not, when last heard from, got within sight of the 


redoubtable monarch’s intrenchments. The latest de- 
spatches say that Theodorus bas guns and mor 
tars in considerable numbers posted on the high 


table-land in the neighbourhood of Magdala—the Queen's 
army being six days’ march distant. Whether he 
can use these guns and mortars would be better 
known, if the report were confirmed that he has a number 
of speculative European warriors in his ranks, The appeal 
recently made (pampblet form) by the French Emperor to 
his subjects, is more sharply criticized in the political press of 
Paris, than anything that bas recently appeared from the 
Imperial peo. One journal asks: “Is it opportune?” The 


Temps seys, “Its motto (vor populi, vex Dei) does not appear to 
us as respectable as itis ancient.” The Siecle says its conclu- 
sions are “ compressed ard enigmatical.” The Avenir augurs 
from it that the Edifice has been crowned,” and that the na- 
tion bas “ nothing more to expect.” These are but samples 
of Ube pices criticisms 


Canada, rather favoured the plan of the New Brunswick dele- 
gation, for a frontier line, cutting through the strip of Cana- 
dian territory from River du Loup to the valley of the St. 
John, by the most direct route. 
halted until Mr. Fleming, the Eogiveer for the Dominion, was 
designated to make these preliminary surveys. Mr. Hincks 
got the funds for his Grand Trunk without an imperial sub- 
sidy. That was all be cared for at the time, and there the 
matier, as we see, rested for a dozen, odd, years. 


joint intercolonial undertaking should pow be surrounded by 
fewer sectional embarrassments after a Japse of seventeen 
years. 
share of her work single-handed. New Brunswick has fol 
lowed suit. Thus Nova Scotio—taking the longest route by 
the Bay of Chaleur—bas built 120 out of the 616 miles of 
road, stretching from River du Loup, on the St. Lawrence, to 





Tue pamphiet, as might be expected, 


From that day the scheme 


It could hardly be expected that the enterprise, viewed as a 


Nova Scotia bas, in the interval, done a consiJerable 


Halifax. New Brunswick and Nova Scotiajtogether—turning 
to the Frontier Routes—have built of the longest of these, 
184 miles, and of the next longest over 200 miles. Taking 
the Central Routes—or, say that One by way of Lake Eagle to 
the forks of the River Toledi, thence by Green Lake River, 
the North Branch of the Micamichi and the Keswick valley to 
Fredrickton—the number of miles already built is 157. The 
work in mileage then, yet to be done, between’ River du Loup 
and Halifax would be found, by the shortest line ip the three 


istrue Nor do we greatly care to know. 
nothing at the present time that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of the repeal of the Jaw ; that public opinion in favour 
of stringent excise regulations, extending especially to Sun- 
day trading, is much stronger than wasjanlicipated even by 
the most carefu! lockers-on ; and that the sentiment of the 
community has been more sharply drilled into acquiescence 
in the existing order of things, than seemed possible twelve 
months ago. 
if “ progress” it is to be called. Ten days or so ayo the ques- 
tion of Succay trading (in liquor) was before the House of 
Commons cn « motion of Mr. J. A Smith. 
to close public houses and liquor stores g 
—tor drinking “on the premises ;” and only fowr hours of 
that day would he have anything sold over the counter—two 
hoars in the forenoon and two in the afternoon. 
did not seem to receive the Bill with any degree of favour. It 
was referred to a select committee ; and that is probably the 
last of it. 
in their way, denounced Smith’s proposals in severe terms. 
The Maine Law in fact makes no progress at all in England, 
and stringent ezcise laws are almost as bitterly opposed. 








groupings, to be as follows: 





solely to mileage—is thus seen to be trivial, as between the 
Frontier and the Central Routes; while between these and the 
Northern it is rather formidable. 
from bis partial surveys of the different routes that the cust of 
construction and equipment, complete, would not exceeed 
$46,000 a mile; but that the Northern or Bay Chaleur line 
could be duilt at about forty thousand dolllars a uiile. 
Even assuming this to be correct its greater length 
would necessarily] bring up 
higher figure than that of : 
Frontier lines. Indeed, we have it stated upon tolerably good 
authority, that while the cost of the Northern line, based on 
thefEngineer’s estimate, will almost reach twenty-two mil- 
lions—iovolving an annual charge in interest upon the tax- 
payers of the Dominion of twelve huadred and fifty thousand 
dollars, or thereabout, a road by the frontier route on the 
west side of the St. John River could be built for about eleven 
and a half millions, at an interest-cost of less than half a mil- 
lion annually. 
Jobn River would cost by the same estimate about thirteen 
and a half millions, which at 4 per cent. (and commission), 
would be Jess than six hundred thousand dollars annually. 


The Engineer estimates, 


the total 
either 


cost to a much 
the Central or 


A Central road—so called— Hust of the St. 


It is thus manifest, even from this bird’s-eye glance at the 


work, that it is an undertaking involving no common diffi- 
culties—aside from apy financial considerations—in its early 
inception. 
mercially considered, of a Frontier Road are admitted, look- 
ing both to local and through freight. 
hand, the impossibility of getting an Imperial guarantee for 
such a line, stares everybody in the face. 
what is estimated to be the cost of the Northern Line ; gud 
beyond what Europ Pp 
might secure, its commercial value either present or pros- 
pective, is not apparent. 
fair share of through and perhaps ultimately of local treight 
The first question about it is:— Would it secure the Imperial 
subsidy? All things considered, it would seem most rational 
to conclude that some one or other of the Central lines must 
be pitched upon; unless, indeed, Sectional feeling runs be- 
yond the bounds of prudence, and it comes about that the 
British loan is rejected altogether. 
that beset the question on every hand, it is probably the 
wisest course for Lord Monk and his Council to bold the 
case under advisement for a time. 
that of the Union—will suffer by following in this matter 
cautious and tentative policy. 


On all hands the superior advantages, com- 
But-on the other 


We have seem 





and Express traffic it 


A Central Route would carry a 


In view of the difficulties 


No interest—least of alt 





Temperance Legislation Here and in England, 
A curious reason is given in some of the New York party 


journals for the failure of the dominant party in the State 
Legislature to secure a repeal or a modification of the Metro- 
politan Excise Law. The Democratic members, we believe, 
were generally pledged to vote for a measure restoring the 
power of granting licenses to the Mayor or the Common 
Council. They were likewise pledged to see to it, that the 
Sunday clauses of the existing act, prohibiting the sale of 
spirits or beer on the Firet Day of the week, should be repeal- 
ed ; 
lawfully keep open, should extend from 4 o'clock A.M. tot 
o'clock A.M.—a daily suspension of the traffic, in other words, 
for three hours. The whole of these amendments could not, 
in any case, it is admitted, have been secured while the Sen - 
ate stands as it does. But a compromise, it is alleged, was 
possible at any time, since the Legislature assembled—a com - 
promise which the liquor-dealers would have accepted, but 
which the party managers on the Democratic side rejected 
for the party reason that the existing law makes their oppo 
nents odious ; that its repeal would be the loss of so much 
political capital in view of the approaching campaign ; and 
that, meanwhile, their friends in the liquor trade are in duty 
bound to sacrifice a portion of their possible gains on the 
altar of patriotism. 


and thatthe hours during which public houses might 


We do not know how much of this story of the liquor law 
It is simply worth 


In England they are making no such progress, 


Smith proposed 
lly on Sand 





a 
The House 


Mr. Locke and Mr. Roebuck, both popular men 


The Senate resolved itself into a Court of Impeachment on 
Monday, pursuant to the resolution of adjournment. Mr. But- 
ler, one of the Managers, consumed the entire session oa that 
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day in an elaborate argument for the proscecution. On Tues- 
day, Mr. Wilson submitted certain documents as matters of 
form, relative to the removal of Secretary Stanton. Docu- 
ments were submitted also showing that the President, in is- 
suing certain civil commissions to officers after the passage of 
the Tenure of Office Act, had caused alterations to be made in 
the forms to make them conform to tlfe requirements of that 
act. Mr. Van Horn and Mr. Moorhead related the conversa- 
tion which occurred between Secretary Stanton and Gen. 


lic 


ment, 


dave an equal 
they deem the price too high, 
the quality of the goods, 








right to refuse to purchase 


offer his wares at any price he pleases, but the pab- | strument as he is; but rather an appeal to bis sudience so 
persuasive, so thrilling, that no audience was ever yet known to 


if 


or are dissatisfied with 
The best course for these West 
End dealers in groceries to pursue, is to cut down their profits 
and enter into a fair competition with the co-operative move- | 


In the practical working of the latter there are said to be 


many inconvenjences which must prove a serious drawbatk to 
the system ; let the grocers but be reasonable and they will have 


Thomas when the Jatter demanded possession of the War 
* Office. Dr. Burleigh, delegate in Congress from Dakota, to 
whom Gen. Thomas had made certain statements regarding 
his obtaining possession of the War Office, was next sworn, but 
Mr. Stanberry objected to the relevancy of this testimony. The 
Chief Justice overruled the objection, whereupon Mr. Diake 
objected to that officer making any decision whatever, and 
claiming that the power to decide all matters of this nature 
was vested in the members of the Court. The Chief Justice 
hel} that it was his duty to decide primarily upon all ques- 
tions of law and evidknce, but that an appeal could be taken 
from his decision, and the question submitted to the Senate 
on the demand of any Senator. This gave rise to a lengthy 
debate, the Managers sustaining Mr. Drake and the Presi- 
dent’s counsel supporting the ruling of the Chief Justice. The 
yeas and nays were called on a motion that the Senate retire 
for consultation, resulting in a tie vote, when the Chief Jus- 
tice gave the casting vote for the affirmative, and thereupon 
the Senate retired. After an absence of three hours anda 
half the Senate returned, and it was announced that the Chief 
Justice was sustained by a vote of 31 to 19, and that the 
seventh rule had been correspondingly amended. On Wed- 
nesday immediately after the reading of the journal of the 
previous day’s proceedings, Mr. Sumner submitted a docu- 
ment setting forth that it appeared from the journal that the 
Chiet Justice had given a casting vote in a case where the 
Senate was divided, and declaring that, in the judgment of 
the Senate, such vote was without authority of the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Sumner demanded tbe yeas and nays on this ques- 
tion, and the vote resulted, yeas 21, nays 27, thus sustaining 
the Chief Justice’s right to vote. Mr. Butler attempted to re- 
new the examination of Mr. Burleigh relative to a conversa- 
tion which that gentleman bad with Gen. Thomas regarding 
the War Office, but objection having been made to a portion 
of the testimony, the Chief Justice sustained the objection, 
but the Senate overruled the decision and admitted the testi- 
mony. Samuel Wilkeson was then examined, and testified 
that Gev. Thomes told him he intended to obtain possession 
of the War Department by force if necessary. Mr. Kansner 
testified to substantially the same facts as did Mr. Wilke- 
son. On Thursday the Managers submitted Gen. Grant's 
letter asking the President to put in writing the verbal 
order he had given relative to* his (Grant) disregard- 
ing orders issued by Mr. Stanton; also the indorsement by 
the President complying with the request. 
letter to Gen. Grant in reference to the question of veracity 
which was raised between them, was also put in evidence, 
whereupon Mr. Stanberry demanded that the documents ex- 


plaining it, and to which that letter referred, should accom- 
pany it. The Managers declived to submit anything more 
than the letter itself, and the counsel objected to its being re- 


ceived. After argument the Senate overruled the objection 


by a vote of yeas 20, nays 29, and the letter was admitted. 


The President's 


little diffieulty in carrying theday. This isto be done, however, 
by a strict attention to business, and not by silly assertions about 
legitimate or illegitimate systems of trade, or their so-called 
“ rights.” 

Sir James Simperon has recently sttracited considerable atten- 
tion in England to his theory of “stamping out” the small-pox 
in a single year by perfect measures of isolation, ‘he fact that 
50,000 persons died in England of this disease alone in the ten 
years from 1856 to 1866; that in 1864 its victims amounted to 
9,425, and that in the United States its ravages are quite as de- 
solating, gives to any theory for its extirpation, considerable 
importance. Dr. Simpson proposes that a kind of internal quar- 
antine should be established, and that persons attacked with 
small-pox, whether confined to their own homes, or sent to 
special hospitals, should be strictly cut off from in- 
tercourse with any but qualified nurses and attend- 
ants. Proper notification would be immediately given to 
the sanitary authorities, and each case as it occurred would be 


The other contributions to the evening’s performance were pleas- 











resist. Thus his hearers are held under the influence of bis en- 
chanter’s wand,—an enchantment that unconciously captivates - 
their senses, while they have been waiting, mayhap, for some 
larger, ad captandum effects, which should take them by storm. 
Mr. Bull’s portion of the en‘tertainment concluded with his varia 
tions upon the ‘‘Carnival of Venice’—a performance more re- 
markable for triumphs over technical difficulties, than for pro- 
We prefer his execution of that mar- 
vellous dream—the “ Witches’ Dance,” which combines both, 



























minence of melodic forms. 


ing but not remarkable, e have received from Mesera. C. H. 

Diteon and Co., No. 711 Broadway, the following music: Ukranis, 

Mazurka Nocturne, by G. J. de Zielinski. This is a pleasing and 

not difficult contribution to our list of dance music, by a composer 

who seems to have made “ keys” an especial study. “ The Arion 

Carnival March Po)ka,”’ is a spirited composition by a popular 
writer—Chas. Fradel, who introduces an sir for the orchestra, as 

ia now fashionable in this style of masic. “ Onward’’jea “ grand 

military march” by Chas. Van Oecklen, which strikes us as being 

rather simple for its pretentious title. ‘‘La Belle Hélene” is al- r 
ready popular among pianists, and the Messrs. Ditson publish an 
extensive repertoire. They send us the “ Invocation a Venus,” in 

the second act anda polka. QOvr list concludes with two comic 
songs—‘* Waiting for a" Broad way Stage,” by “* Bobby Newcomb,” 

and “ Not for Joseph,” by Arthur Loyd. 

a. 


Drama. 


There is no dramatic novelty to record this week, managers 
finding present attractions sufficiently remunerative. Next week, 
however, will witness changes. At the Broadway theatre “ Joe” 
has been running to fair houses, but will, as we prophesied, not 











similarly treated. He contemplates a variety of supp! tary 
regulations for the purification of clothes, rooms, et cet., which, 
as he justly observes, are no more than would be adopted in any 
well-ordered family. To recommend his system, Sir James 
Simpson relies on two arguments—the one derived from the 
fearful mortality which may sometimes be directly traced to the 
atrival of a single infected stranger; the other founded on the 
success Of isolation in checking the cholera in India and the 
cattle plague in Great Britain. We fear, however, that the 
syetem would be found impracticable in many of its details. 
The measures by which the cattle plague has been “ stamped 
out” would not apply to this epidemic, although it would not be 
impossible to draw a cordon around each patient known to have 
it; but nothing sbort of an universal sanitary despotism would 
enable us to indulge the idea of completely “ extinguishing” it. 
Itis to be boped, however, that this able pbhysician’s method will 
be adopted as far as practicable, and the disease thus confined, 
as much as possible, within certain limits. By proper meaus we 
may hope to greatly restrict its ravages, although we may be 
impotent to altogether eradicate it. 
> 


PRusic. 


“La Belle Héléne” has apparently entered on a long and suc- 
cessful series of representations. ‘The libretto has been judici- 
ously “ cut,” the performance brought within enjoyable limits, 
the objectionable passages eliminated, and the opera placed on a 
“ranping’’ basis. Now that the audi are b ing familiar 
with the score, it is discovered that several of the numbers are 
quite as captivating to the general earas any in the old favourite, 
the “Grande Duchesse.” The gem of the work is now generally 
admitted to be the “ Mari sage,” towhich we referred in our 
notice last week. We cannot imagine 4 more genuine exponent 
of the Offenbachian genius, and illustrated as it is by the inimita- 
ble acting of Mile. Tostée, it is not strange that audiences vocie 







































b a standard favourite. It is to be replaced on Monday by 
‘Our American Cousin at Home,” which, we presume, isa se 

cond edition ot the original “ Cousin,” and a play of the “8am” 
order. It is astonishing how imitative the dramatic genius of 

the present time bas proved to be—or how obsequious managers 

are in their worship of success! One play that has made a “ hit” 

is sure to call forth a large brood of imitations at rival establish- 7 
ments. The same ia true of a new stage effect, or theatrical me- 
chanism. Managers are a distrustful race, but when one of their 
number by any chance strikes the right popular chord, and it 
vibrates to the advantage of the treasurer’s strong box, his 
brethren are all anxious to filch from him, either rightfully or 
wrongfully, the coveted bait which has hooked that wary fish— 

the public. Thus “ Our American Cousin” has been the subject 

not only of many imitations, more or less successful, but the 

play itself has been for years thrown hither and yon in the Courts 

—a kind of legal football, the right of possession to which seemed 

most difficult to decide. When Mr. Sothern invaded Paris and & 
covered the dead walls of that brilliant capital with his” puzzling 
announcements, and staring faces (disfigured with an eye-giass, 
the citizens expressed some slightfcuriosity to know the answer 
te this annoying and persisient enigma. The response came, 
but it did not sufficiently interest the Parisians, and Lord 
Dundreary| faded from the walls, to make room for some new 
announcement. Thus the “‘ American Cousin,” in French and in 
English, and on both sides the Atlantic, bas claimed its share of 
popular attention, until we should be glad to see it relegated 
to the innermost recesses of the prompter’s desk—at least for a 
considerable season. The literary claims of the piece ae very 
slender, and only its two opposite portraitures of the Yankee 
and the Englishman, generally well acted, bave kept it upon the 
stage. Mr. Sothern has made it, we believe, even more popular 
in England than in this country, and his personation is most 
amusing, and, to a certain extent, truthful. We trust that “ Our 
American Cousin at Home” will prove more wortby the popular 
attention, than the other local imitation, “Sam,” which, as an 
addition to the literature of the stage, is beneath criticism. 

At Wallack’s theatre the engagement of the manager, Mr. Les- 
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The orders removing Secretary Stanton and appoioting Gen. 
Thomas were rerd andadmitted. Mr. Tinker was examined as 
to theauthenticity of certain despatches sent by the President 
to Gov. Parsons of Alabama, recommending the rejection of 
the Constitutional Amendment. This testimony was also ob- 
jected to and gave rise to a lengthy discussion, but was finally 
admitted, after which the dispatches were submitted and the 
Senate adjourned. The House bas passed the Supreme Court 
bill over the President's veto, 112 to 34. The House also 


ferously demand its repetition again and again. 
High Priest of Venus (Paris) in the last act, has also caught the 
popular ear, and has nightly to be rep 
in her best voice, her recent surgical operation having evidently 
The opportunities for displaying her 
great hietrionie powers, are more numerous in the new than in 
the old opera, and many who have frequently applauded her in 
the “Grande Duchesse,” will be surprised at the unexpected re- 
Mile. Tostee is ably supported by 
The “deux Ajax,” Achilles, and Aga- 


resulted advantageously. 


velation of their possession. 
the rest of the company. 


toa 


—_— 


Mile. T 








passed a substitute for the Alabama bill, 102 to 29. Mr. 
Haight presented to the House a joint reeolution of the New 
Jersey Legislature withdrawing the consent of the State of 
New Jersey to the Constitutional amendment. The resolu- 
tions were partly read, when Mr. Washbourne offered a re- 
solution declaring them to be “ disrespectful to the House 
and scandalous in character,” and directing that they be 're- 
turned to Mr. Haight. After some fiilibustering the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


tress. 


——___>—_—_ 


model of the hen-pecked husband. 
in Mr. Bateman’s company, and even the minor parts are well 
filled. The rdle of Orestes bas been temporarily sung this week 
by Mile. Longchamps, who is an artiste of good voice and culture, 
but with scarcely sufficient ¢lan for the part, which may be 
made one of the most prominent in the opera by a good ac- 


jally good. M. Leduc,as Menelaus, is also the 
In fact there are no “ sticks” 


The air of the 


now 


The largest audience that has yet attended any of Mr. Ole 
Bull’s entertainments, assisted at his last concert in this city for 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


the present, at Steinway Hal), on Wednesday evening. As on 
former occasions, he was accompanied by Messrs, Morgan on the 
organ, and Edward Hoffman on the piano. Mesers. Randolf and 





















ter Wallack, will terminate te-day {with matinée and evening 
performances of “ Rosedale.” On Monday ‘Oliver Twist "’ will be 
revived with the usual cast. We had hoped for more novelties dur- 
ing Mr. Wallack’s engagement, which has now extended over two 
months. ** No Thoroughfare ” was promised—a dramatic version 
by Mr. Dickens himself—but was not produced. Thus far, the 
season atjthis popular theatre, has, in respect of novelties, been 
far bebind that of 1866-7, when the “ Fast Family,” “ Ours,” and 
several other new pieces were first produced. At the New York 
theatre the week has been devoted to benefits to the different 
members of the company. We presume that the new burlesque 
on “La Belle Héléne”—a burlesque of a burlesque—for which 
we are indebted toan English gentleman named 8&t. John, the 
husband of a popular actrese at Wallack’s, will be produced at 
an early day, as it has been long in rehearsal. At the Olympic 
and at Niblo’s, “ Humpty Dumpty ” and the “ White Fawn,” con- 
tinue to attract crowds. The pantomime has proved a decided 
success, and the theatre is filled to overflowing nightly. The 
ballet is unusually good—albeit we may have too much of even a 

ood thing—and the tricks are now deftly and skilfully done. 
Tne machinery works perfectly and the transformation scene— 
the most pleasing, to our taste, of any = presented here—forms 
a fittiog finale to an evening of very hearty, not to say boister- 
ous, enjoyment. Little Viola Ravel has added to the at- 


There has been quile an indignant protest by the “ Tea-dea- 
lers and Grocers Association” of London against certain Co- 
operative Stores which bave been recently established for the 


Concerto in D major, w 
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purpose of dealing in the articles which the members of the asso- 
ciation make it their business to vend. These enterprises appear 
to have grown out of an impression generally prevalent in the 
tropolis, that the g and tea merchants of the West End, 
taking advantage of the acknowledged wealth of the majority of 
their customers, have been recently increasing their profits, and 
consequently their prices, to points at which forbearance on the 
part of their patrons ceased to be a virtue. Now that they have 
forced their whilom customers to resort to the co-oporative sys- 
tem in self-defense, the aforeeaid merchants are highly indignant 
and denounce the movement as “ illegitimate,’ while they style 
their own unconscionable profits as “ legitimate.” This is as ub- 
surd as it is illogical. When these traders talk of their “ right” 
- to certain profits, or to any profit at all, they venture upou the 
merest assumptions. It is the “right” of the consumer to buy 
where he can buy cheapest, and no “ right” of the merchant can 
possibly conflict with it, The merchant has a perfect right to 











ace 


andante cantabile, 
each given with inimitable 


and rondo 


Severini and Mrs. Lumley, the new English contralto, contributed 
the vocal portion of the programme. Mr. Bull played Mozart's 
ith organ and piano, instead of the usual or- 
% P nt. Rarely have we listened to a more per- 
fect performance. The three movements—allegro moderato, 
andante grazioso — were 
giace and a thorough mas- 
tery of all the resources of the instrument. The an. 
dante cantabile was the most pleasing of the three, and was |i- 
terally, “linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
Dance” was played wita the same ease and the same perfection of 
execution. We think Mr. Bull has never been heard to better 
advantage than in these interpretations of the great masters. To 
his task he not only brings his own wonderful genius, but the re. 
sults of long years of faithful study and communion with the 
works of the most illustrious exponents of the art. The result is 
& power of expression such as we have never heard before, and 
may never hear again. Mr. Bull's most striking characteristics are 
undoubtedly the delicacy with which he treats the subject before 
him, and the earnest sympathy with which he places himself in 
accord with its spirit and meaning. Thus his playing is no mere 
display of bril iant musical pyrotechnics —perfect master of the in- 


The “ Witches 




















tractions of the oe, her “ petits pas "—not those referred 
to in the “Grande Duchesse”—are warmly applauded. The 
“ White Fawn ’’ has its constituency of admirers, and the 
history of its progress one yy | record of success. 
Miss Lacoste—already well known in t city as a dramatic 
reader—will give the first of a sefies of ‘Sacred Recitals” at De 
Garmo’s corner of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth 8t., to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. The ‘‘ Recitals’ will gy chap- 
ters from the Old Testament, Cato’s or oleridge’s 
“ Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni,” the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and the Second Book of Paradise Lost. 


Facts and Fancies. 


The new Club House of the Union League Club, corner of 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, was thrown open 
for the inspection of members of the Press on Tuesday last. 
The building was erected for club purposes by Mr. Leonard 
W. Jerome, and the Union League Club have completed and 
fiuéd it for their use at an expense of $50,000. The appoint- 
ments are all of the most elegant description, and tue new 
Club House will compare favourably with any similar edifice 
on either side the Atlantic, not even excepting the famed 
Carleton, of London.———We have received the first num- 
ber of a new comic journal to be published at Montreal fort- 






































nightly, and entitled, Puneh, or the Northern Light ! 
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A letter from Czernowitz, Hungary, in a Vienna 
journal, reports a sad disaster. The train to Lemberg, while 
crossing the iron bridge across the Pruth, was partly precipi- 
tated into the river by the giving way of part of the platform. 
The engine and the adjoining carriages containing live stock 
and merchandise, fell into the river. The engineer and stok- 
ers were drowned, but happily the passenger carriages stop- 
ped short before reaching the fatal spot. —The medical 
papers are writing against the modern fashion of high-heeled 
boots. They say it causes corns, cramp, lameness, at an early 
age, and, worst thing of all, one which ladies who figure on 
the stage will certainly regard asa great evil, it lessens the 
size of the calf, and makes the leg lose its symmetry.— 
Mr. William Stigand, author of the severe article on Rob- 
ert Browning which appeared in the Hdinburgh Review some 
ears ago, has an article on Don Carlos in the present num- 
r of that periodical. —A committee has been formed 
in Edinbygh for the purpose of erecting a statue of Sir David 
Brewster in a conspicuous public place. —M. Renan is 
about to publish a book called “ Questions Contemporaines.” 
— Charivari tells a funny story of a man in France who 
‘was attacked by forr or five robbers, while returning to his 
home atnight. A bright idea flashed upon him, and he began 
shouting “ Vive la République!” Instantly the police gather- 
ed from all quarters, the robbers dropped their plunder and 
fled, the shouter was seized, of course, but making explana- 
tions, was allowed to depart. —‘ Greater Britain: a Re- 
cord of Travel in English-speaking Countries in 1866-7,” is 
the title of a new work, by Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
which will shortly appear—————The Owl says it is proba- 
ble that Mr. Disraeli will recommend Her Majesty to confer 
upon the Duke of Athole, the Thistle that is vacant by the 
death of the Earl of Rosebury. ——A burlesque on the 
“Grand Duchess” will shortly be produced at the Strand 
Theatre. A burlesque of a burlesque must be an extraordi- 
nary production.—-—-——--A_ new newspaper is about to be 
published at Lrussels, entitled L’/ngénu. It will be political, 
theatrical, etc.—————An incident connected with the fall of 
a house in the Strand, shows the ubiquity of that remark- 
able animal, the London dog, The account says—‘“ Just be- 
fore the fall a dog rushed into the house, and when it fell he 
was crushed to death.” A dog runs in the Derby every year. 
Not a Lord Mayor’s show takes place but a dog heads the 
procession. A review in Hyde Park would not be complete 
without a dog running up and down the ranks. The animal 
shows its loyalty by attending the Queen on all State oc- 
casions. Indeed, no public event can take place without the 
supervision of the inevitable London dog.————-Great fes- 
tivities are to be held at Turin in celebration of the marriage 
of Prince Humbert to the Princess Margherita. The festivi- 
ties will commence on the 19th of April, and will be contin- 
ued to the 26th. The marriage ceremony will take place on 
the 22nd of April—_————A  rew club called the Whitefriars, 
has commenced its life in London. It began, as most infants 
do, by dining as soon as possible. It isto be the home of 
journalists only, men who get their living by their pen, and 
any one intruding, whose only recommendation is his purse 
or his rank, will have to move on.—————Pope Pius likes a 
joke. His last is to style the new Cardinal, Prince Napoleon, 
Prince Mentana-Chassepot. Many a true word is spoken in 
jest, your Holiness. But for the two, Mentana and Chassepot, 
where would the Cardinal be? Where, perhaps, the Pope ? 
———It is not probable, say the English papers, that the 
Princess of Wales will visit the Continent again this summer, 
asan Increase in the family of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales is expected in a few months —-———Prince Napoleon 
‘was so mobbed by the French colony at Homburg, that he 
literally took to flight and walked to the railroad, having left 
his servants and luggage at the Hotel de Hesse to follow as 
best they might—————-It is reported that the Emperor Na- 
poleon will pay a visit to St. Petersburg in June. Brilliant 
Sées and a review of 100,000 men, will be prepared for his re- 
pti Four hundred th francs have been 
grantedjfrom the French civil list, for the construction of a 
new theatre at the Palace of Compiegne. The pictures 
that Mr. Millais will send to the Royal Academy, will te 
Swift's “ Stella,” “ Two old Greenwich pensioners at the tomb 
of Nelson in St. Paul’s,” and “ Rosalind and Cella in the tfor- 
est.”——_——--An English paper gives this wonderful piece of 
intelligence :—T he telegraphing of the debate on the Alabama 
question to 'New York, cost £3,750.—_———-The bonnet, say 
late Paris accounts, is about to be replaced by a pouf’ with a 
feather stuck up stiff in the middle. What isa pouj’? Can 
it be something puffy, like, for example, an ill-baked pie— 
only made of lace or cambric instead of paste? The 
Ultramontane journal, L’ Univers, is terribly shocked at learn- 
ing that some of the Spanish pbysicians have adopted chloro- 
form, or other narcotics. In this manner, it says, they are ar- 
riving at the last consequences of Protestantism. Paul 
Bedford is to have another benefit. We hope it will bring in 
the very old boy enough to retire upon—a small cottage, a 
long pipe, and a deep jug for brown beer. The Roman 
ladies are at present occupied in terminating a magnificent 
piece of embroidery as a present to the Princess Margherita, 
on the occasion of her marriage.——_———T he Ritual Commis- 
sioners have agreed to recommend a revision of the lection- 
ary. They have come to the conclusion that the lessons are 
often too long, and not always well selected, and it is likely 
that they will suggest an entire rearrang t. The 
eldest son of Lola Montez, who occupied a distinguished posi- 
tion in the Bavarian army, bas resigned his commission, hav- 
ing inherited a considerable fortune—from the ex- King of Ba- 
varia, perhaps.—_————Mr. Speke has been heard of as srriv- 
ing at Genoa. He is not yet doing clerical duty.—-— Lord 
Cairns, it is said, does not at all become the Woolsack as far 
as scenic effect goes, or the, Woolsack does not become him. 
In ordinary dress he is rather a dandy, being given to pecu- 
liarly neat scarfs and shiny hate. He is a very pale and deli- 
cate-looking man; the black gown and full-bottomed wig of 
Lord Chancellor make him more so.———Dean Alford is 
about to publish a revision of the authorised version of the 
New Testament. One of the latest English inventions 
is a “thought writer.” Whose thoughts it writes, or how the 
process is effected, is not mentioned in the advertisement. 
The following advertisement appears in the columns 
of a London contemporary :—“ A gentleman is desirous of 
taking lessons in dog-dancing. Address,etc.” Who can this 
mileman be? and to what evening parties is he invited to 
ow off his newly-acquired talent ?—————General La Mar- 
mora is said to busy upon a new pamphlet, which is to 
complete the history of the Prussian alliance and of the battle 
of Castoza.———— A smal] body of literary and artistic per- 
sonages has formed in London what they call the “ ed 
Hat Club.” The chief feature seems to be dining together 
several times during the year————A portrait of the beau- 
tiful Menken, in conjunction with a famous English poet, ap- 
pears in the London shop windows. This is a plagiarism 
upon Father Dumas’ original and beautiful idea ————Mr. 
William Morris, the author of “ The Life and Death of Jason,” 












































has a new volume of poems in the press. —_——“ Education- 
al Pianofortes”” are advertised in London. The most suitable 
piece for performance on these instructive instrnments will be 
—the March of Intellect. 


— 


Tue Best Roap To Britisa CoLumsB'a.—At the meeting 
of the London Royal Geographical Society on the 9th ult., 
a paper was read on “The geography and mountain passes 
of British Columbia, with reference to an overland route,” by 
Mr. A. Waddington, a gentleman who has devoted many 
years in exploring, personally or by his agents, the different 
valleys and passes, in order to ascertain which is the most 
practicable for a waggon road and railroad from the Pacific 
across the Rocky Mountains. In explaining the nature of the 
country, the author said that the two mountain ranges—the 
cascade, or coast range, having an average width of 110 
miles, and the Rocky Mountains a width of 150 miles— 
nearly meet on the southern frontier of the colony, but 
diverge furtber north, and leave a fertile, central plain 120 
miles wide. In the southern part of the country all attempts 
to discover practicable passes have been in vain, and no 
through route was possible by way of the mouth of Frazer 
River. He had examined the various long inletsfor fiords to 
the northward, and found Bute Inlet to be far the most suita- 
ble as the Pacific terminus of the future overland road. He 
had discovered a river flowing into the head of the inlet, and 
had planned a dray road through the narrow valley thus 
formed through the whole width of the coast range. The 
road that he had projected ran north-easterly across the plain, 
and struck the Upper Frazer opposite the mouth of the 
Quesnelle River. The Frazer is here a navigable stream, and 
affords a route to the Yellow Head Pass of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which leads to the rich level country on the eastern side 
of the range, extending toward the Red River settlement. 
The Yellow Head Pass is, according to Dr. Rae, 3,760ft. above 
the sea level; the central plain is 2,500ft. in its southern part, 
and the Bute Inlet trail runs across it between 51 degrees 
and 53 degrees N. lat.; the pasture is excellent, and the cere- 
als, including wheat, can be grown. Mr. Waddington stated 
that the Canadian Government had already begun to construct 
the eastern end of the overland waggon road between Lake 
Superior and Red River, but that no arrangement had yet 
been entered into with regard to the other sections, and he 
urged the importance of the undertaking on political and 
commercial grounds. 





Eart Mayo on FentantsM—A CoMPLIMENTARY ALLUSION 
to D'Arcy McGrxe.—lIn a recent speech on Ireland, Earl 
Mayo thus comments on Fenianism, and its source: “I do 
not think it will be denied at the outset that the main force of 
the active organization of that great brotherhood, which has 
exercised for the last three years so marked an influence upon 
the feelings of a portion of the Irish people in this country 
and in America, has its existence in another country; and 
when I am told that British Legislation, British rule, and 
British laws are accountable and responsible in a great mea- 
sure for the existence of that hostile feeling among the Irish 
citizens of America towards this country, I think the House 
ought to recollect that there are to be found in other parts of 
the world large numbers of my fellow-countrymen. who are 
not disloyal. In Australia, though their numbers are not 
reckoned by millions, but by thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, the Irishmen who settled there do not exhibit towards 
Great Britain any of those hostile feelings which unhappily 
are found in America. Nay, more, there have been some re- 
markable instances of men who, when at home, were unhap- 
pily distinguished by proceedings almost hostile in their char- 
acter against the Crown and Government of England, but 
who having settled in Australia and taken an active part in 
public affairs there, declared on returning to this amy that 
they no longer held the same opinions which they did on 
going out. The same thing may be said with re; to Can- 
ada. Though Canada is in the immediate neighbourbood of 
the great seat of the Fenian organization in the United States, 
and though we find that Fenianism has a certain limited in- 
fluence over Irish settled in Canada, yet, as a body, we 
see the Irish in Canada loyal to the British Crown. Mr. 
D’Amy McGee,a man who never speaks that he does not 
attract and influence large masses of his countrymen in Can- 
ada, is at this moment one of the most eloquentadvocates of 
British institutions that can be found. Having said so much 
as to the se of Irishmen settled in our colonies, and la- 
menting, as I do, the existence of a very different feeling 
among the large portion of the Irish, who are citizens of the 
United States, it becomes important to consider how far such 
a feeling is shared by those remaining in their own country. 
As far as Ireland is concerned, at present the feeling of disat- 
fection and disloyalty is, 1 believe, confined to a lower class 
than it ever was before in the history of this country.” 








A Common SENsE VrEW OF THE ALABAMA Busrngss.— 
The epeech of Lord Stanley on the Alabama claims was not so 
much a reply to Mr. Lefevre as an appeal to public opinion in 
England and the United States, For this purpose it will proba- 
bly be more effective than any despatch which he might have 
addressed to Mr. Seward. It is not only by diplomatic corres- 

d that negotiations are in these days carried on between 
ree nations. Every debate in Parliament or Congress, every ar- 
ticle or pamphlet that issues from the press of either country— 
nay, nore, every expression of goodwill or jealousy which may 
fall from the lips of public men in private conversation, may and 
does sensibly influence our international relations with a people 
who speak a common language and share a common literature 
with ourselves. We cannot but consider it a great advantage 
that the Alabama question has thus been withdrawn long since 
from the sphere of mere official diplomacy and brought within 
that of popular criticism. Whether Lord Stanley or Mr. Sew- 
ard obtains a controversial triumph, and even whether England 
or America shall ultimately be found to have made the greater 
concession, are matters of infinitely small importance in the esti- 
mation of educated Englishmen and Americans compared with 
the great interests of justice and peace. Tose interests were 
rightly treated by Lord Stanley as inseparable. By submitting 
with our eyes open to an upjust demand we should prejudice the 
real security for peace almost as much as by resisting with our 
eyes open a just demand. The claims of the United States 
against Great Britain purport to be founded on legal rights— 
that is, rights capable of being ascertained by international law ; 
nor, indeed, is it possible to conceive any other rights betwéen 
nation and nation. We accept that issue, and tender arbitra- 
tion in any form which may best condace to its adjadication. 
Mr, Seward accedes to our proposal, but gives us notice of his 
intention to import into the argument a topic which, as Lord 
Stanley maintains, is at once irrelevant and “incapable of re- 
ceiving legal solution.” The first point, then, to be settled is 
whether this view of Lord Stanley's be correct ; the second is 
whether this or any other objection to “open arbitration” 
must be held insuperable.— Zimes. 








Ovituary. 


At Kensington, Capt. J. Hills, R.N.—At Bradford"Abbas, Dor- 
setshire, Maj.-Gen. G. King, late Com. lst Batt. 18th Light In- 
fantry.—At Cairo, Capt. F. Sayer, formerly in the 23rd Rl. Welsh 
Fusiliers.—At Aldershot, J. G. Drake, 4th Dragoon Guards.— 
At Worcester, Col. J. I. Meredith, late 4th Madras Cavairy.—At 
Malta, D. T. Webber, Lieutenant RI. Artillery.—Near Nice, Mo). 
H. O’Brien, late Rl. Artillery.—At Bedford, Capt. Hyndman, for- 
merly 11th Light Dr ms.—At Marlborough, Wilts, Admiral 
J. Montagu.—At No. 5 North-crescent, Hyde-park, Lieut.-Col. F. 
A. Brooking, H.M.’s Indian Army.—At Cheltenham, R. R. * 
Houghton, late Major in 73rd Regt. . 

Ary. 

The appointment of Lieutenant-General Eyre as one of the 
members of the Commission on courts martial, s»ys the Court 
Journal, is some slight recompense for the persecution he has 
received. It cannot be denied that the ex-Governor ought to 
know, and probably does know, a great deal about the opera- 
tion of courts-martia). Echoes from the Clubs understands 
that the scheme for the new Control Departments of the War- 
office, as prepared by Sir Henry Storks and General Balfour, 
has been forwarded for the approval of the Treasury. The 
Controller-in-Chief at the War-office, and his assistant, have 
completed their tour of inspection round the department in 
Pall Mall, and we have every reason to believe that they will 
be prepared with a plan for re-organizing the War-office by 
the 1st of April.—_—The following changes have taken place 
in the Commissariat :—Depcty Commissary-General L. Routh, 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Bermuda, vice Deputy Com- 
missary-General Goldie, who retires; Deputy Commissary- 
Genera) Strickland, C.B., from Manchester to Nova Scotia; 
Deputy Commissary-General Lardner, and Assistant Com- 
missary-General Moore, from Ireland to Great Britain; As- 
sistant Commissary-General Bull, from Irelaad to Honduras; 
Assistant Commissary-General Clerk and Deputy-Assistant 
Commi -General Chislett, from Great Britain to Ber- 
muda ; Assistant Commissary-General Napier, from Gibral- 
tar to Great Britain ; Assistant Commissary-General Green, 
from Woolwich to Aldershot; Quartermaster Loney, from 
Aldershot to London ; Quartermaster Bacon, from London to 
Malta ; Quartermaster Davis, from Canada to Great Britain. 
——aA recent Gazette contains the promotions of sll the ma- 
jors of the 6th of June, 1856, to be lieutenant-colonels, with 
seniority from the 1st of Jan last, together with that of 
Major Capel, in succession to Lieutenant-General Dames. 
Major Burns of the 55th, is now the senior for the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and five more vacancies will promote the 
remaining eleven majors of 1856.——Oil and candle light, 
smoky and dim, has been driving the soldiers from their 
quarters in the barracks at Perth to spend their evenings in 
other and sometimes objectionable places. The authorities, 
however, in place of going back to the use of the dear gas 
have resolved to introduce the lime light. Experiments, 
said to be most satisfactory in their results, have recently been 
made, The only objection felt by the authorities is that in 
the smaller rooms the new light is too good. Another objec- 
tion, indeed, is urged by the directors of the local gas com- 
pany, who allege that the lime light will cost five times more 
than their gas, for which they charge 63. 8d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. On the other hand, the Government contractors say 
that the new light will cost lees than half the price of the 
cheapest gas. 
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Navy 


Tue Navy Estimates Acarn.—The Court Journal says : 
As soon 4s Irelacd can be got rid of, not as a possession, but as 
an all-engrossing Parliamentary topic, the Naval Estimates will 
present themeelves to the House of Commons, Mr. Corry will 
ask for a vote little short of £11,200,000, close on three quar- 
ters of a million in excess of the last estimates under the ad- 
ministration of the Dake of Somerset. In that year the total 
force in the fleet and coastguard were 68,400; in the coming 
year these numbers are 67,120; or a diminution of upwards of 
1,200 men. Inthe same year the effective ships numbered 152. 
At this time, in addition to the five ships forming the Channel 
Squadron, the five small ships in Ireland, and 12 or 13 shi 
fitting out, but not stationed, the effective list of the navy, d 
tributed as follows, number 120:—In the Mediterranean 14, 
four of them iron, with 160 guns; on'the North American sta- 
tion, 21, including two ironclads, with 255 guns; in South 
America,seven ships, with 52 guns; in the Pacific, 11 ships (of 
which one is an ironclad), with 145 guns; in Australia, five 
ships, with 60 guns; in China, 28 ships, with 205 gans; in In- 
dia, 10 ships, with 93 guns; at the Cape of Good Hope, two 
ships, with 25 guns; on the West Coast of Africa, 10 ships, with 
56 guns; on passage home, 12 ships, with 170 guns, and the 
Galatea, with 26 guns, on particular service, A contemporary 
wisely urges Mr. Corry to consider if there is not some escape 
from this very heavy rate of insurance for national safety amd 
national honour, by reviewing the distribution of the Queen's 
ships. “ Do our engagements,” says this critic, “or our com- 
merce demand that 30 ships, and between some 4,000 and 5,000 
men, should be k in China? Why should we have in the 
Pacific 150 guns, with 3,000 men, when the United States sup- 
port their flag, and in their own water, with 120 guns, and less 
than 2,500 men? Again, on the Western Atlantic we are car- 
rying more than 300 guns, and close on 6,000 men; whilst Ame- 
rica, guarding her own shores, has in commission not half that 
number of men. Is the West Coast of Africa still to absorb its 
1,500 men in pursuance of a policy which a short and sharp 
campaign might have made eminently successful balf a-century 
since ®” It is rather remarkable that at the moment when these 
points are raised about the Navy, Mr. Otway threatens similar 
criticisms on the disposition of our military force. 


Daring the year 1867, there were added to the Royal Navy 
only 136 naval cadets.——The United Service Gazette says: “ It 
is rumoured that a considerable reduction will be made in the 
navy estimates for this year, and that employment for naval 
officers will become more difficult to obtain than it is at 
present.” 
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New Publications. 


Writing runs in the family of the Beechers, as it did in the 
Taylors of Ongar, and through the same moral and useful 
channels in both,cases. The Beechers all write, we believe, 
but none of them write well, with the exception of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; and Mrs. Stowe writes well only occa- 
sionally. She has a tolerably long literary record—the fly 
leaf of her latest pubsication, The Chimney Corner, which has 
wecently been published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, con- 
taining the names of nine separate works, in addition to the 
one just mentioned. Mrs. Stowe’s writings range over a va- 
riety of subjects, from novels, of which there are five, down to 
children’s books, of which there are two. Tuere is a volume 
of poems, so called, and a volume of essays, also so called, on 
domestic themes, similar to those discussed in the Chimney 
Corner. Mre. Stowe is a woman of genius, but her genius is 
narrow, embracing but two domains, so to speak, both lying 
in the world of Fiction—the first in the South of twen'y years 
ago, and the last in the New England of an earlier period. It 
would be superfluous to say anything here of Uncle Tom's 
Calin, which everybody has read, of course, and of which, 
according to the list of her writings already referred to, three 
hundred and fourteen thousand copies have been sold in this 
country; and it would be superfluous to refer to her Agnes of 
Sorrento, which nobody, so far as we know, has read at all. 
Between this great success and this great failure, come Mrs, 
Stowe’s New England stories, which are almost alone in 
American literature, and which, to our taste, are the most 
evjoyable of all her productions. Outside of what her genius 
leads her to do, Mrs. Stowe does ‘not rank above the gene 
rality of woman writers. She is not so snappishly piquant as 
Gail Hamilton ; not so impassioned as Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; and not near so sensible, let us say, as Mvs. Dall. 
The best that can be said of her asa bookmaker is that s.eshows 
a great deal of common sense. Common sense is an excellent 
thing in ite way, and it may safely be said that no great writer 
‘was ever without it; Shakspeare certainly was not, nor Mon- 
taigne, nor Goethe, nor Thackeray. But there is sometning 
which is better than common sense, and that is—uncommon 
sense, and it is just the addition of this diviaer quality which 
makes genius in the abstract, and great writers in the con- 
crete. Mrs. Stowe shows uncommon sense in certain portions 
of her novels, but she does not show it in her essnys, if we 
may dignify her rambling papers by the title. They are fair 
samples of common sense—the close, hard, practical, com- 
mon sense of New England, and they are little else. They 
have no graces of composition te recommend them—nothing, 
in a word, that suggests writing, but much that reminds one 
of talk, and not brilliant talk at that. There are thirteen of 
these “talks” in the the Chimney Corner, mostly on subjects 
which are pertinent to that cosy and restricted locality, 
ranging from domestic matters to politics, from religion to 
dress-making, from woman’s right to Vote, to the crushing 
out of the Rebellion. The first paper, entitled “What will 
you do with her ?” touches upon one phase of the woman ques- 
tion—the disinclination of the poor average American female 
to enter domestic service, discusses pro and con, and does not at 
all settle it. It is all very wrong, and very foolish, on the part 
of these indigent creatures, not to take kindly to cooking, 
washing, and the management of children; but they don’t 
take kindly to it, and went, and there’s an end of the matter. 
All the Beechers may tell them they ought to do so, but we 
know, from the old truism, that though you may bring a horse 
to the water, it is impossible to make him drink. All that 
can be said in the case is, that Mre. Stone is right, and the poor 
women are wrong, which we knew before; as we knew what 
Mrs. Stowe, representative New England woman as she is, 
would say about “ Woman's Sphere.” “A Family Talk on 
Reconstruction,” is a deal more sensible than the innumera- 
ble “talks” on the same vexed question in the present Happy 
Family at Washington ; but, unhappily, it will not reconstruct 
either the South, or the North, for the reason that only the 
wishes, the desires, the determination of the latter are con- 
sidered. “There never has been a time in our history,” says 
Mrs. Stowe, “ when so many honest and just men held power 
in our land as now—never a government before in which the 
public councils recognized with more respect the just and the 
right. There never was an instance of a powerful govern- 
ment showing more tenderness in the protection of a weak 
and defenceless race than ours has shown in the case of the 
freedmen hitherto.” And more of the same sort. We forget 
when these “ talks’’ were first given to the public through the 
columns of the Adantic Monthly, but, as they now stand, judged 
by the light and the events of to-day, they falsify History, not 
as it is written by either of the contending factions in Ameri- 
can politics, but as it is going on before the eyes of every 
impartial observer. A country in which the most important 
tax cannot be collected—a country in which a whole tier of 
States is un-represented in the “ public councils;” a:country 
which is apathetic while the fundamental principles of its go- 
vernment are either disregarded, or are being rapidly sub- 
verted—of such a country, is it not hazardous to say that its 
honest and just men hold power as never before; and to 
prate of right and justice? The women of New England are 
a noble race, but their notions in regard to public affairs are 
crude in the extreme, being summed up in the one word— 
Freedmen. The determination of the now dominant political 
faction is expressed by Mrs. Stowe in this womanly and, there- 


fore, gentle fashion :—“ We of the North, who know the dig- 
nity of labour, who know the value of free and equal insti- 


tutions, who have enjoyed advantages for seeing their opera- 


posed to take place in her chimney corner. 
she would let her genius predominate over her very common 





us by the present position of the people of the Southern States, 
and put things thoroughly right for them, well knowing, that, 
though they may not like it at the moment, they will like it 
in the end, and that it will bring them peace, plenty, and set- 
tled prosperity, such as they have long envied here at the 
North.” We have read writing of Mrs. Stowe’s that we like 
better than this—sensible though it be, from the standpoint 
of New England—writing that we like better than any and 
all the papers in the Chimney Corner. It wasin Uncle Tom's 
Cabin—even in Dred—and certainly in The Minister's Wooing, 
and The Pearl of Orr's Island. We wish Mrs. Stowe would 
give us more such stories as these—as we are sure she can— 
and no more such “talks” as may, not unnaturally, be sup- 
In short, we wish 





With the exception of M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus, no theolo- 

gical work of the time has excited euch attention as Hece 

Homo, the work of an anonymous writer, who, like Lord By- 

ron before him, woke up one morning and found himself fa- 

mous. Ecce Homo was strenuously attacked on one side as 

an invidious design against the Divine Personage who is its 

theme, and it was as strenuously defended oa the other as the 

best exposition of His divinity and its mission, [oth sides, 

we suppose, were equally honest in reading what was before 

them, and what they saw, or felt, “ between the lines,” but 
they were quite bewildering to those who took no part in 
either—spectators, like ourselves, watching from a distance 
the battle which was going on before our eyes, the issue of 
which it was not easy for us to determine. The theolo 

gians right and left made up ‘heir minds what the result 

would be, but the laymen were in doubt, like the Chancellor 
—Lord Eldon, perhaps—in the satirist’s song. One layman, 
however, did not doubt—and that was the Hon. William E. 
Gladstone, who wrote three papers concerning Hece Ilomos 
which were contributed to Good Words, and trom which we 
quoted at the time,as our readers may remember. These 
papers have been collected into a volume and published in 
this ‘country by Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. We 
bave read them carefully—and while they are not on the 
whole satisfactory, to a considerable extent, no Coubt, on ac- 
count of their brevity, they have placed, we think, the inten- 
tions of the author of Hece Lomo above the reproach of any 
but the most bigoted, and have let us into the opinions of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, in regard to that work, and its theme. 
Mr. Gladst pp hes his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a 
large thinker and the grace of a skillful writer, who has long 
since thought and written on the great problem of Christian- 
ity. As we have no space in which to present a summary of 
his views, which Were apparent in the extracts already quot- 
ed in our columns, we myst refer our readers to his volume, 
which contains much to suggest and to stimulate thought. 








We owe to the Harpers the opportunity of reading most of 
the good English novels of the day, and, once in a while, the 
opportunity of reading an indifferent or bad one. Indifferent, 
if not bad, is Five Hundred Pounds Reward, by A Barrister, 
who, so far, does not seem to have had much practice at the 
bar of letters. It is about an old soldier’s dying and leaving 
his only child, a daughter, tied up bya will, in which she 
is forbidden to marry before attaining the age of twenty- 
three ; about her guardian, a testy old scoundrel of a commo- 
dore, squandering her money to the limited extend of five 
hundred pounds a year; about her running away, and the re- 
ward named above being offered for her in the Times, and 
about the adventures and mishaps of a young barrister, not 
the author—who turned detective in order to clear up the 
mystery which shrouded her escape and whereabouts—the 
latter being apparently the action of the plot, as the author 
conceived it, as it really is the least in his execution thereof. 
The idea of such a story is not bad, though old enough, but 
it is bunglingly carried out, the literary workmanship being 
clumsy in the extreme. Yet the story is not without a cer- 
tain cleverness, as a sketch, and its characters are very fairly 
érawn, the best being those of the heroine and her lover, 
both of whom, however, have made so profound an impres- 
sion upon us that we cannot at the moment recal their names 
—not even for Five Hundred Pounds Reward. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. By Henry White. Five 
Hundred Pounds Reward. By a Barrister. A Novel.... Harper 





The scene isa pastoral one in Massachusetts. To the left 

there stands an old road-side house, the birth-place of the poet, 

and a conspicuous object in the foreground is the well from 

which he drew the cool draughts, the memory of which in after 

life inspired him to sing his anti-bacchanalian lyric. The 

picture has been multiplied in a very well executed chromo- 

lithograph—perhaps the best example of that branch of art, 

indeed, that has yet been produced in New York. This, from 

the purely American character of the subject, as well as from 

the moral contained in it, will doubtless find its way into 

many a homestead throughout the country at large. 

A fine picture called ‘The Wreck on the Coast” is now 

to be seen in the studio of Mr. Granville Perkins, 82 Fifth 
Avenue. It isin the painting of sea, sky, rock, and the ac- 
cidents belonging to beach and flood, that Mr. Perkins espe- 
cially excels; and in the subject to which we refer the senti- 
ment of all these has been wrought out with a true feeling 
for nature in one of her most striking aspects. 

A painting of the Prince -and Princess of Wales on horse- 
back, ty Mr. H. Barraud, a painter who has taken a high 
position for his delineations of English life and character, is 
now to be seen in Schaus’s gallery. The Princess rides a 
spirited gray horse, from whose action might be revived the 
controversy agitated several years ago by !vewton Foster and 
others, as to whether a horse in a galloping or cantering pace 
should be drawn with his hind-hoofs touching the ground, or 
otherwise. Mr. Barraud has lifted his gray steed high in air, 
with the hind-feet a good distance from the ground ; and al- 
though this gives a better idea of motion than if they were 
affixed to the ground, as in some of the battle-pieces by old 
masters, yet the action, in this case, appears to us to be too 
high for that of a lady’s horse, conveying rather the idea of 
the demi-voltes to which show animals are sometimes trained- 
The Prince rides a gallant chestnut, and rides with the firm- 
ness and ease of an accomplished “cross-country” horseman. 
This picture was painted, we understand, for a gentleman re- 
siding in Brooklyn. 

The English echool of art is but little appreciated 
in this country, and hence it is that we so rarely 
find a first-rate English picture in any of the collections 
put up here for sale. During the last few days there haye 
been on view in the Leeds Art Galleries a number of pictures 
imported from time to time by Mr. Beaumont, and which 
were sold at auction on the evenings of Thursday and Friday 
last. Among these we noticed a large picture, “ The Fern 
Gatherers,” by Cobbett, an artist who has, we believe, ac- 
quired some reputation in England in this genre. The pic- 
ture in question, however, is but a poor specimen of his skill, 
being merely a group of children obviously posed for their 
portraits on a very uninteresting moor. Some examples of 
Rolfe’s fish pieces—salmon and trout—were good of their 
kind, absolute imitation and the power of representing 
“sheen” being qualities in which this painter excels. Most 
of the pictures in the collection were of the ad captandum 
vulgus class, and in selecting such it is probable that Mr. 
Beaumont knew pretty well what he was about. Those 
glittering daubs by Rofflaens, for example, which so often 
find their way to this country, are to be seen in many a man- 
sion where wealth, rather than tast2, is displayed in the 
adorn ments. 





THE LONDON “ ART-JOURNAL” FOR MARCH. 


“The Justice of the King,” engraved by Jeens, after a pic- 
tare by J. Faed, R.S.A., is the best of the two selected pic- 
tures contained in this number of the Art-Journal. It repre- 
sents an episode in the early history of one of the Scottish 
kings. A courtier has struck his antagonist in presence of 
the king, and has been condemned, according to the usege of 
the day, to lose his right hand. A bluff, brave-looking fel- 
low, he sits with his bare arm extended upon a table. ‘The 
king stands opposite to him, and offers his sword to the 
executioner, who hesitates to take it, for some ladies of the 
court are clinging around the King, in intercession for the 
culprit. There is a great variety of action and expression in 
the groups of which this picture is composed. For the other 
stee) engraving “ Don Quixote” furnishes the quaint subject. 
Here we have a presentment of the burly Sancho Panza, 
painted by C. R. Leslie, R. A., and engraved by R. O. Bell. 
The trusty “ squire” is in his famous réle of Governor of Ba- 
ratara, and the moment of action is thatin which the banquet 
is snatched away from before his longing eyes and watering 
mouth.- A very useful article is the profusely illustrated one 
on “ Picturesque Cottage, Garden, and Village Architecture,” 
by C. J. Richardson. We have full reviews of the severa) 





and Bros.——Blackwood’s Magazine. March,—The Watch. By 
H. F. Piaget.——The National Quarterly Review. March. 


Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

There will shortly be placed on exhibition st Messre Leavitt 
and Strebeigh’s, in Clinton Hall, a collection of pictures for- 
merly the property of the Jate Mr, Abraham Cozzens, the la- 
mented connoisseur by whose death art in New York has lost 
a supporter so consistent, and artists a friend so genial, and 
s0,liberal. The collection comprises works by many of the 
leading American artists, and will be put up at auction some 
time within the present month. P i 
Among the songs that have taken root in the popular mind 
is that well-known one “The Old Oaken Bucket,” by the late 





a theme for a large picture lately finished by him, and now on 





tion, ought, in true brotherliness, to exercise the power given 


Samuel Woodworth. Mr. Jerome Thompson has made of this 


art exhibitions now open in London. The notes on the French 
pictures in the Paris Exhibition are continued. Among the 
illustrated articles two of the most interesting are “ Books and 
Book binding in Syria and Palestine,” and “ Michelet’s Orni- 
thology.” Swinburne’s critical essay on William Blake is re- 
viewed ; and the rest of the number is made up of a quantity 
of reading matter, from which much useful information may 
be gleaned. 


HERR RICHARD WAGNER. 


Few living composers have created wider themes for contro- 
versy than Richard Wagner. He has his passionate admirers, 
and his equally passionate detractors, which is the case only 
with mea of unusual merit ; mediocri‘y seldom calls forth vic- 
lent emotions of any sort. Herr Wazuer holds strong opinions, 
and does not stay to measure terms «hen be expressesthem, He 
attacks the opera as it exists with great warmth, denouncing it 
as a “frivolous institution”—inexcusable language when the 
immortal masterpieces it has uced are remembered. But, 
it is only just to add, Herr Wagner is not fired with that absurd 





exhibition in the Somerville Art Gallery, No. 82 Fifth Avenue. 


ambition so generally attributed to him. He has nowish to de. 
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stroy the opera; on the contrary, he desires to make it greater, 
to elevate it to something beyond what it is or has ever been— 
not to sing solely for the sake of singing. not to be content with 
mere melodies, not to lead a convict to death to the air of a jig, 
but to strive always to express sentiments. There is nothing re- 
volutionary in all this, It is a principle carried very high, and 
Herr Wagner's defect is that he exaggerates it. He only in 
reality takes up the doctrine that Gluck held a century ago, and 
which the Glockists contended for against the Piccipists, 

No other art exercises such an action over the soul, touches 
the very essence of the epirit, as mugic, and Gluck’s desire was 
that this power should never be Jost sight of. He wished that 
vain and superfluous ornaments should be put aside—that para- 
sitic airs should never be written expressly for some favourite 
prima donna or tenor—that music should!not serve to amuse, but 
to call forth the highest and grandest emotions of which the bu- 
man soul is capable 

But Herr Wagner's reproaches are not merited to the full, 
because the opera neglects this noble doctrine far less than he 
believes, Great artists have always understood that this was the 
highest aim of music, and how frequently they have compassed 
it! Letus take as a single example Mozart's “ Don Giovanni,” 
a masterpiece in all its parts—one that can never be excelled. 
The whole of it, from one end to the other, is not only imbued 
with the local colouring it should bave received ; but each 
part, musically speaking, bas its own distinctive stamp, which 
marks the individuality of the personage in as perfect a manner 
as in any play that Shakspeare or Moliere ever wrote. 
Truth will never be better realieed in art. The French art- 
axiom, “ Le beau est le splendeur du vrai,” can intrath be applied 
to it. Herr Wagner, however, wishes to go further. He esti- 
mites that by an alliance of the diverse arts of the poets, of the 
musician, of the singer, of the decorator, of the mac binist, a stil! 
more profound effect should be produced, and he {predicts that 
this alliance will be made. This is what he calls the art of the 

Suture, and what bis adversaries have very unfairly ridiculed and 
called the music of the future. 

Whether the ideal of this polemical composer be realisable or 
not, it is noble, and it is deplorable that it has been so misrepre 
sented that its author is held up to ridicule, Herr Wagner is no 
iconoclast, as his detractors wish to paint him; he is a man who 
aspires to the grand and sublime with passion, aye, perhaps 
with fanaticism. Let him attain his goal, or let him fail, he 
should not be held in contempt, for high aspirations, unfortu- 
nately, are not contagious in these days. Whatever may be his 
defects, he is in earnest in his aspirations, and earnestness in high 
aims should always command respect. 

He was born at Leipz'g on the 220d of May, 1818, and studied 
at Dresden, as well as at the university of his native town. He 
manifested at a very early age a strong love for that art to 
which he has consecrated his life. He was attached successively 
to the orchestras of the theatres of Konigsberg, Dresdev, and 
Riga, and in 1841 he visited Paris, taking London on bis way. 
He crossed the Channel in a storm, and this episode furnished 
him with fresh musical inspirations ; once arrived io Paris, sur 
rounded by privations and troubles of all sorts, he finished 
a his firet opera, and wrote a second, “ The Phantom 

hip. 

On his return to Riga two years afterwards, he wrote an 
overture for Goethe's “ Faust,” as well as “The Apostles’ 
Feast.” His remaining operas are “ Tannbauser,? “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Tristan and Yseult,” and the “,Nibelungen.” Besides 
being 4 musician, Herr Wagner is also a poet and critic. He 
his written his own librettos, and has defended his theories by 
his pen on several occasions. The celebrated Liszt bas pub- 
lished, under the title of “Lobengrin et Tanvhauser de M. 
Richard Wagner,” his own reflections on the principal works of 
this composer. In poiitics Wagner is a warm Liberal. His 
opinions got him into trouble in 1848, when be was compelled 
to leave Saxony and take refuge in Zurich, where on bis arrival 
he was weleomed with the greatest enthusiasm, and at once of. 
fered the post of director of the orchestra at the theatre, as well 
ae conductor of the musical society of that city. He lived there 
several years, but now resides in Munich. he youthful King 
of Bavaria, who is infatuated with both the musician and bis 
compositions, grants bim a pension of 4000 florins. In 1852 
Herr Wagner accepted the invitation of the London Phbilbar- 
monic Society to undertake the direction of their concerts for 
that season; and musicians will remember the proof he gave of 
the ast ‘unding memory with which he is gifted. He led Bee- 
thoven’s, Mozart's, and Haydn's symphonies without a score be- 
fore him, without a note to refer to. 





—_s 
REPORT ON LEPROSY, BY. THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS. 

Prepared fur Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


" ‘There are few diseases that are more popularly known by name 
in England than leprosy. This disease, so often alluded to in 
the Old and New Testament, is scarcely known in the British 
Islands ; but in almost every dependency of the British empire 
at the present day it exists as a terror and a scourge. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the intelligent Governor-in-Chief of 
the Windward Islands, on finding leprosy increasing in the 
islands of his govervment, should suggest that reports respect- 
ing the nature and progress of this disease in our colonies should 
be obtained by the Government. This suggestion of Governor 
Walker bas met with a better fate than is usual with such hints. 
The Government applied to that very apathetic body, the Royal 
College of Physicians, for t ; and aC ittee of the 
Co'lege actually drew up a series of interrogatories which have 
been rent to all the British dependencies throughout the world; 
aod here, in a stout blue volume, is the resalt—a result, be it re- 
membered, obtained in five short years. We congratulate the 
Government and the Royal College of Physicians. But why 
should we stop bere? If tepeeny fe a scourge in the Windward 
Islands, so is typhoid fever in England. If we hope to stay the 
one by a Report from the College of Physicians, why not the 
other? Would it not be mach better for the people of England 
to pay for preventing typhoid than to pay for doctors, under- 
takers and pauper children, to cure it and its consequences ? 
The question of most importance for the Government 

to have answered is, whether this disease is contagious. There 
is no doubt that it wes regarded as contagious by the Jews, and 
that the strictest quarantine was enforced against those who had 
the disease. At the same time, it seems probable that all other 
skin diseases were included in the Jewish idea of leprosy, and 
that thus persons subject to the contagious exanthematha of 
modern Europe, such as measles, scarlet fever and smallpox, 
were included under the quarantine laws issued for the arrest of 
leprosy. It is a curious fact that modern Jews seem less liable 
to the attacks of contagious diseases than their European neigh 
bours; and this may arise from a vestige still remaining of those 
ceremonial usages which certainly bad much to do with the phy- 
* sical strength and energy of the ancient Jews, Be that as it 
may, it seems 'be almost unanimous conviction of the reporters 
in this volume from all parts of the world is, that the disease ig 





agreed to report the disease as non-contagious, the traditions of 


sion for the leprous poor ia scanty and insnfficient. 
outeast from society, shunned by his fellow-ereatares ; consti- 
tuting the most degraded and helpless form of beggar, always 
hovering between the -disguet of his neighbours and the 
grave. 


aod habits of those attacked would seem to lead to a contrary 
opinion. 
individuals in the Bible who were attacked with leprosy ; and in 
these answers we find it over and over again stated that the rich 


they are avoided. and can hold no position in the communities 
and households where they are attacked ; but their poverty is 


contagiourness of this disease. 


tion, a diséase not wholly unlike leprosy, that Dr. William Budd, 
one of the most scientific physicians of the present day, has as- 
serted that it is contagious; and the medical world is 

anxiously for the work in which he promises to demonstrate the 
fact. 
seem to support the contagion theory, and that is, the doubt ex- 
pressed by many of the reporters as to its being hereditary. If 
the disease be not hereditary, if it does not arisé from known ex- 
tern 
contagiousnese.— Athenaeum. 


upon the renewal! of the Queen’s drawing-room, a correspon- 
dent of the London Queen says :— 


been presented, and who were not able to attend the courts, 
have been obliged to content themselves with a presentation 
to one of the Princesses, as representatives of the Queen. 
The Princess Royal, Princess Alice, the Princess of Wales, 
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most countries hold it to be a communicable disease, and lepers 
are treated accordingly. In the East Indies no quarantine is 
imposed on the leper; but at the present day, in the villages of 
Syria, lepers are required to go to Damascus or some other town 
where there may bea public asylum ; and if they will not do this, 
they are made. 9s of old, to live in a cave or but outside the vil- 
lage, in a state of perpetual exclusion from intercourse with 
their fellows. The leper is not always so well off as in Syria, 
where. at any rate, special lazarettos can be bad recourse to by 
the afflicted. In most of the countries reported on, the provi- 
He is an 


Although medigal men have decided that leprosy is not con- 
tagious, the series of answers to the question as to the condition 


Every one will recollect the history of distinguished 
and the poor are alike attacked. Lepers become poor because 


not the cause of their disease. Surely this is a circumstance 
which should Jead to further inquiry with regard to the possible 
as Moses wrong on that point? 
It should also be recollected with regard to pulmonary consump- 
waiting 


There is another point in these Reports which would also 


cirenmstances, we are almost driven to the belief in its 





> 





Tae Queen’s Last Drawrxe-Room.—In commenting 


“ During these last seven years, such young ladies as have 


aud op one occasion the Princess Helena and Louisa con- 
jointly, have held Drawing Rooms. As far as the validity of 
the presentation goes, and the entrée it gives to foreign courte, 
this ia the same thing; the actual difference being that when 
the Queen is present, you kiss her hand when presented to 
her; but as no subject can pay this homage to any but the 
sovereign, whep you are presented to a representative of the 
Queen, and not herself, the kissing of hands is dispensed with, 
and you merely pass rovalty with a low courtesy, just as you 
would do, whether the Queen were present or not, whenever 
you subsequently attend a Drawing Room after your presen- 
tation, as you never kiss bands save when presented. Gen- 
tlemen go through this ceremony often, as, if in the army 
they can be presented as they take the various steps; or, 
Otherwise, on coming into a title, taking a new name, accept- 
ing office under Government, &c. A lady is seldom present- 
ed again, save on her marriage, or if she is lucky enough to 
succee? toa title. The higher State functionaries on coming 
into office, knights when koighted, &c., have private audien- 
ces of the sovereign, and then bave tbe privilege of kissing 
bands. This Drawing Room on Thureday differed from an 
other during the present reign, in that it was held at Bucking- 
ham instead of St. James’s Palace. The state apartments in 
the latter old palace, built on the site of a leper hospital, are 
kept entirely for Drawing Rooms and Levées, but now the 
glory of the former has departed from them. These rooms of 
ate have been capitally renovated, and the hitherto discol- 
oured gilding assumed last séason something of its ancient 
brightness; but at best the place had a cumbrous and dreary 
look about it,even when the gay throng were there, and 
when through the open windows looking on to St. James’s 
Pa. k, in the merry month of June, the exhilarating strains of 
the Royal band in its gorgeous gold uniform, which glittered 
in the sunlight, announced the arrival of the Royal cortége. 
* Not all the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men,’ brave, 
bandsome-looking men as they are—Beefeaters in their quaint 
costumes and long pikestaffs—Gentlemen-at-arms in their 
brilliant fed uniform and formidable-looking helmet, with 
those imposing white plumes—could make anything of it but 
a stiff, formal, dreary-looking place; while Buckingham 
Palace—pslace as it is—has a liveable look about it. You 
never seem to think, as you do at St. James’s, that the hol- 
land covers are only having a holiday just for a day on your 
account, and will resume their accustomed place as soon as 
‘ou depart. You are not on your arrival ushered through 
ong narrow paasages to the very foot of the stairs, where 
you have mostly a difficulty to find your way correctly. It 
always reminded me—this entrance—of an opera house, or 
large theatre, rather than a palace ; but at Buckingham Pal- 
ace the entrance bal! is worthy of the place; large and am- 
ple, with ban’some Sienna marble pillars on each side of it, 
and a magnificent broad staircase faces the portal, which 
branches out on either side, and leads you to a really fine 
suite of rooms, with a long gallery of pictures outside them— 
a sight in itself worth coming miles to see, and which you 
have no chance of eeeing on any other occasion, as, since the 
death of the Prince Consort, none of the royal princes are al- 
lowed to be seen by the public. 

“ In the good old days people are so fond of quoting, Queen 
Cbarlotte—George LIL’s estimable wife—did bold her Draw- 
ing Rooms here, when Buckin Palace was Buckingham 
House, and a very different place indeed ; but then the times 
were different, everything was different—at all events, going 
to Court was a very different thing. Then the honour was 
exclusively confined to the nobility and people of distinction ; 
now all the world goes, often people of very little standing, 
who can have no reason for going, to say nothing of right, 
save the gratification of personal vanity. Even the Courts 
last year were so invaded ; those who first sent in their names 
were received; and when the lists were filled nobody, who- 
ever they might be, could be admitted. I heard a haughty 
dame complaining bitterly, that, being at Rome in the winter, 
she had not sent in her name in time, and had to content her- 
self with presenting her daughter at a Drawing Room, while 
some ee — = husl. —_ estate, who had amass- 
ed a good of money in trade, was gracing some mu- 
nicipal dignity, appeared at the Court she bad 
larly wished to alcend. Hard lines 





not cuntagious, Atthe same time that the learned bave thus 


particu- 
a Countess, wasn’t it? 
You know what Touchstone says, ‘ Why, if thuu never wast 


at Court, thou never sawst;good manners.’ Good manners 
are dear to the heart of a parvenu, especially if displayed 
at Court; but, from the scenes I witnessed some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, when the crowd used to be so great 
and 80 ble that d 3s were torn, jewellery 
lost, and all kinds of misfortunes occurred, good manners 
are not always to be found there.” ' ‘ 








A ConrIpENTIAL Worp wits “ Goop Grrs. ”—The “ girl 
of the period” is a creature who dyes her hair and paints her face 
as the first articles of her personal religion; whose sole idea of 
life is plenty of fen and laxury; and whose dress is the object of 
such thought and intellect as she possesses. Her main endeavour 
in this is to outvie ber neighbours in the extravagance of fashion. 
No matter whether, as in the time of crinolines, sbe sacrificed 
decency, or, as now, in the time of trains, sbe sacrifices cleanli- 
ness: no matter either, whetber she makes herself a nuisance 
and an inconvenience to every one she meets. The girl of the 
period has done away with such moral muffichness as considera- 
tion for others, or regard for counsel and rebuke. It was all very 
well in old-fashioned times, when fathers aod mothers had some 
authority and were treated with respect, to be tutored and made 
to obey, but sbe is far too fast and flourishing to be stopped in 
mid-career by these slow old morals ; and as she dresses to please 
berself, she does not care if she displeases every one else. © No- 
thing is too extraordinary and notbing too exaggerated for her 
vitiated taste ; and things which in themselves would be useful 
reforms if let alone become monatrosities worse than those which 
they have displaced so soon as-ehe begins to manipulate and im- 
prove. Ifa sensible fashion lifts the gown out of the mud, she 
raises hers midway to ber knee. If the absurd structure of wire 
and buckram, once called a bonnet, is modified to something that 
shall protect the wearer's face without putting out the eyes of 
her companion, she cuts hers down to four #traws and a rosebud, 
or a tag of lace and « bunch of glass beads. If there is a reac- 
tion against an excess of Rowland’s Macassar, and bair shiny and 
sticky with grease is thought less nice than if leit clean and 
healthily crisp, she dries apd frizzes and sticks hers out on end 
like certain savages in Africa, or lets it wander down her back 
like Madge Wildfire’s, and thinks hereelf all the more beautiful 
the nearer she approaches in look to a maniac ora negress. With 
purity of taste she bas lost also that far more precious purity 
and delicacy of preception which sometimes Means more than ap- 
pears on the surface. If come fashionable dévergondée en evidence 
is reported to have come out with her dress below her shoulder- 
blades, and a gold strap for all the sleeve thought necessary, the 
girl of the period follows suit next day; and theo wonders that 
men sometimes mistake her for her prototype, or that mothers of 
girls not quite so far gone as herself refuse her as a companion 
for their daughters. She has blunted the fine edges of feeling so 
much that she cannot understand why she should be condemned 
for an imitation of form which does not inclade imitation of fact ; 
she cannot be made to see that modesty of appearance and vir- 
tue ought to be inseparable, and that no good girl can afford 
to appear bad, under penalty of receiving the contempt awarded 
to the bad. . 

It is terribly significant of the present state of things when 
men are free to write as they do of the women of their own na- 
tion. Every word of censure flung against them is two-edged 
and wounds those who condemn as much as those who are con- 
demned ; for surely it need hardly be said that men hold nothing 
so dear as the honour of their women, and that no one living would 
willingly lower the repute of bis mother or his sisters. It is only 
when these have placed themselves beyond the pate of masculine 
respect that such things could be written as are written now ; 
when theybecome again what they were once they will gatber round 
them the love and homage and chivalrous devotion which were 
then a woman’s natural inheritance. The marvel, in the pre- 
rent fashion of life among women, is how it holds its ground ia 
spite of the disapprobation of men. It used to be an old time 


Y | notion that the sexes were made for each other, and that it was 


only natural for them to please each other, and to set themselves 
out for that end. But the girl of the period does pot please men, 
She pleases them as little as she elevates them; and how little 
she does that, the class of women she has taken as her models of 
itself testifies. All men whose opinion is worth having prefer the 
simple and genuine girl of,the past, with her tender little ways 
and pretty bashful modesties, to this loud and rampant moder- 
nization, with her false red hair and painted skin, taking slaog 
as glibly as a man, and by preference leading the conversation 
to doubtful subjects. She thinks she ie eee and exciting 
when she thus makes herself the bad copy of a worse original ; 
and she will not see that though men laugh with her they do not 
respect her, though they flirt with her they do not marry her; she 
will not believe that she is not the kind of thing they want, and 
that she is acting against nature and her own interests when she 
disregards their advice and offends their taste. We do not see 
bow she makes out her account, viewing her life from any side ; 
but all we can do is to wait patiently until the national mad- 
ness has passed and our women have come back again to the 
old ideal. 

As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 

So mudest ease in beauty shines most bright, 

Unaiming charms with resistiess fall, 

And she who means no mischief does it all. 





“Tue History or Monaco, Past anp PRESENT.”—Very 
few people, even among the travelled class of Englishmen, 
know anything more about Monaco than that it possesses a 
gambling table, and makes a pleasant trip from Nice and the 
towns in the vicinity. It is one of the curiosities of the world, 
being much smaller even than a Germaa principality, and at 
present consisting merely of the town itself, which is ruled 
over by Prince Charles Ij, and a few small strips of land, or 
rather rock, on the outskirts of the same. Formerly, how- 
ever, a8 we shall sec, it was a place of far greater importance, 
and many powerful nations struggled for the possession of so 

& natural . Mr. Pemberten commences 
with the earliest al record of the place, and he puts this 
in the year 1700 B.C. From this date he traces its bistory 
down to the t time in a remarkably clear and interest- 
ing manner. We have not space enough, however, to remark 
on the whole of this dark period of history, but must confine 
our attention to a later date. The Grimaidis were the —s 

of various 


to keep themselves se- 

cure on the little rock. In 1781, however, the Princess Louise 
Hippolyte died, and, as she was the last of the race, the name 
of Grimaldi, once so great, became forever lost, and the house 
of Matignon succeeded. In 1762 Honoré the Third, Prince of 
Monaco, who bad married a very beautiful woman, went to 
Paris with bis wife, and her great beauty called forth univer- 
admiration. Bourbon, Prince of Condé, we are 


is the death of the Duke of York, brother to George the 
Third, who died at Monaco in 1767. The rooms which were 
prepared for him are still shown, with the ornaments and fur- 
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CHess. 


Cowpuctsp 8¥ Captain G. H, Mackunziz 


PROBLEM, No. 1,003,—By Mr, F. Healey. 
BLACK. 

















WHIT, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLurTion TO PRosism No, 1,002, 


Waite. Black 
1 KttoQ5ch 1KtoQB3 
2 Ktto K 7ch 2K to Q Kts 
8 KttoQ BS8ch 8KtoQB3 
a Nee 4 K tks Q 
5 Kt to K 7 mate 





NEW YORK CHESS CLUB. 
At the annnal meeting of the Club on Thursday last, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were re-elected officers for the coming year. 
J. T. Irving, Eeq., President; F. Bernier, Esq., Vice President ; 
J. Thompson, Eeq., Treasurer; G, C. Hicks, Esq., Secretary ; 
J. A. Ruthven, Esq., Librarian. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
A pretty came played lately at the New York Chess Club, be- 
tween Mr, Z. and Mr, Field. 


Scotcn GamBirT. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Z. Mr. F. Mr. Z. Mr, F. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 R to K Kt PtoKR4 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs 17 Rto K Kt3 2°. 43 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P 18 PtoK B4 tto K Kt5 
4BtoQB4 BtoQBé 19 B tks B- R P tks B 
5 PtoQKt4 BtoQ Kt3(a)|20PtoK BS KKttoK4 
6PweQB3s £eee 21 PtoKB3(s) KttoK6 
7 Castles Bto K Kt5 22 Rtks KKtP Castles 
8 QtwoQ kts Pa 2@PtoKB4 K KttoKt5 
oRtok kts Bb tks Kt % RtksBP(c) Kt tob7ch 
10 P tks B KttoK4 25 K to Kt Kt to R6ch 
lL BtoK?2 P to Q6 26 KtoR KRto K 
2 Bto Qsq PtoK R3 27 RtoK Kt? RtksR 
$Bioks Kt to K 2 28 Bto Kt4 R tks B 
WKtoReq QtoKR6G | 23 B to K Beg R to Kt 8ch 
15 Kt to Qs K Kt to K Kt3| 80 KtksR Kt to B 7ch 
mates. (d) 


(a) B tks Kt P ch would bring about a position of the Evans 
Gambit, unfavourable to the second player. . 

(6) We should have preferred taking off Kt with Bishop. 

(g) Again, B tks Kt was the correct play. After the move 
male by Mr. Z. the mate is forced in seven moves. 

4d) Mr. Field who is decidedly the most promising player in 
the Club conducts the latter part of this game with great skill. 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 
A well played game between Messrs. Anderssen and Neumann 
Evans Gambit, 





White Black, White. Black, 

Mr. A. Mr. N, Mr. A Mr. N. 
1PwoKké PtoK4 27 Kt tks B eke 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 5 acess ttoQB4a 
SBtoQB4 KtoQb4s 20 Kt tks R ape t 

re ttit ty B tks P tag P tks B (c) 
5 PtoQBs Peas SLQtoK RS FPtoK5 

6 Castles P to Q3 BQtoK3(d) QtoQs 
TPtoQ4 P tks P 88 QtoK Kts Q tks Q 

8 P tke B BtoQ kts 34 P tks Q He 0 eq (e) 
9 PtoQd Este 9 BE 35 K toR2 Kt to Q 
wBtQkt2 KttoK?2 seeuS R tks QP 
“1L BtoQs Sas tles 87 KtoR3S PtoQR4 
Ss tod BS KttoK Kt3 |38 KtoR4 $4 Py 
WKttoK2 PtoK BS 39.PtoK Kt4 BtoKk B5(/) 
4 Gtegs PtoQ B4 40 R tks B Kt tks R 
15 K to Req PtoQ R&S 41 BtksQBP Kttks Kt P ch 
Be eb tL Bto Q B2 42 K to Kt3 Kt to K 6 
I7KttoKsq PtoQkKkt4 43 Btks Rech Kt tks B 
18 PtoKB4 BtoQ2 4 RtoQsq KttoQBeé 
19 Ktto KB2 KttoQKt2 4 RtoQsch KtoB2 
22 PtoK BS KttoKk4 S2e3°° K to B sq 
2. KttoKB4 PtoQBS 47 Kto Ba PtoQR5 
22 B to K 2(a) eees 4 RtoQKRT PtoKKtéch(g) 
23 QtwKs KttoK Kt5 |49 KtoK3 PtoQ Kté 
Gt Kt tks KP 50 R P tks P KP tks P 
25 +e Se KttoKé4 Sl RtoQ Et? PtoQ Kt7 
26 QKttoK6 B tks Kt 

And White resigns. 


(a) B to Q Kt sq appears to be stronger. 

(b) White by this move wins the “ exchange’’ in return for the 
Pawn sacrificed, but gives up all attack. 

(ec) Mr. Neumann takes with the Q P in order to prevent the 
advance of the adverse K B P, and also because White’s isolated 
Q P will be very difficult to sustain. 

(d) A futile attempt to defend the Q P. 

(e) B tks Kt P would also have been good. 

(7) A.weak move, which allows White to get rid of the dan- 

erous Q B P. 
r this, White's game is hopeless. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


An entertaining game played between two members of the 
Westminster Chess Club, 


White. 


Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Lord. Mr. Boden. Mr. Lord. Mr. Boden. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 I BtoQBs P (a) 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs Eg te Lh R to K B 2 (5) 
SBtoQBb4 BtoQB4 20BtoKR5 KBtBS5 
4PtoQKt4 Btokt3 21 BtkeReh K tks B 
5 PtoQKt5 QKttok4 22 QtoK2 PtoK Kt3 
6KBtoK2 KttoK B3 23 QRto K KttoB3 - 
7PtoQ3s PtoQ3 2tQtoK7ch KtoKt 
SQBtoQ2 PtoQB3s 25 QtksQKtP RtoQ Kt 
9PtoQk4 PtoKR3 26QtksBbP Ktto Kt5 
10 Castles Castles 27 QtoQ5ch KtoR 
ll KttoQB3 K KttoR2 2 PteKR3S RtoQ 
12 Qto K PtoK B4 29 Kt tks B P tks Kt 
13 P tks P Q B tks P o° 9 tie BP BtoR7ch 
14 QKttoK4 PtoQ4 3LKtoR R to K Kt 
15 KttoKt3 KBtoB2 32 BtoQ7 Kt tks P ch 
16 KttksK P KB tks Kt 33 R tks Kt and wins. 
ITQBtks Kt QtoK RS 





(a) Here Black ought rather to have played Q R to K, and he 
would then have had rather the better position. 
(6) A fatal error, of which White promptly avails himself, and 


after which there appears to be singularly little resource in 
Black’s situation, 





A FEW TELL TALES. 

A Man Horrrmty Beaten, Ropsep AND LEFT FOR 
DgAD.—Gustave Fabn, who was assaulted by five ruftians and 
robbed in Atlantic street, Brooklyn, having three of his r'bs 
broken over his left lung, was taken to the Long Island 
Medical College. But the officers would not allow him admit- 
tance on account of his fearful screams and terrible agony 
from the internal injuries received. His case was considered 
hopeless, and it was reported in Sunday’s Herald, Brooklyn 
Eagle, and other daily papers. At this critical moment a gen- 
Ueman purchased a $5 or pint bottle of WoLcorr’s Parn Pant, 
and saw/that the remedy was faithfully applied. The effect 
prodUced Was more than marvellous, for within ten minutes 
all pain vanished, and the man sat upright in bed. He has 
had no other medical treatment, and is now considered not 
only out Of danger, but has the best prospect ior a speedy 
recovery. We would add that Mr. Fahn is a hardworking 
mechanic, and his family in very needy circumstances. Is it 
Possible that a man or woman laying claims to a benevolent 
heart will allow this worthy family to suffer? Mr. Fahn 
lives on the corner of Smith and Baltic streets, Brooklyn, top 
oor. 

I have used Dr. Wotcort's Paty Paryt for rheumatism, 
in my leg, and can say that it has entirely cured me—Jacos 
Dreicu, Pastor of the German Evangelical Church at Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

I can say, that Dr. Woxcort’s Parn Part will relieve 
pain almost instantly, as it relieved me of a pain in my back 
and side that allowed me no rest for three days and nights, 
and one application done the work completely —DrLAvAN 
eg proprietor Stanwix Hall and Peck’s Hotel, Albany, 

a 4 


I take pleasure in recommending Dr. Woxcorr’s Pamn 
PAINT, as it removed a pain in my back in a few minutes, 
some eight weeks since, and I have been well ever since. 
. A. A. Post, Merchant, 

466 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

I sell more of Woxcort’s Parn Parnr than all the other 
patent medicines combined, and I Leepa full supply of all 
that have apy demand. 

VALENTINE HAMMANN, 
Druggist, 11 7th av., N. Y. 


Britain's Export or Rarmway Iron.—The exports of 
railway,iron from the United Kingdom e=perienced a sensible 
increase last year. They declined to several countries, but 
showed a decided augmentation as regards Russia, the United 
States, and British India, Thus,to Russia we sent 125,898 tons 
of railway iron in 1867, against 55,440 tons in 1866 and 40,005 
tons in 1865; to the United States 165,215 tons, against 105.248 
tons in 1866 and 56,542 tons in 1865; and to British India 
168.588 tons, against 134,349 tons in 1866 and 109,690 tons in 
1865. The total exports of railway iron for the last year were 
582,420 tons, against 498,021 tons in 1866 and 434,300 tons in 
1865. The value of there imports and exports amounted to 
£4 889,369 in 1867, against £4,183,198 in 1866, and £3,550.563 
in 1865. The quantities of railway iron exported year by year 
in ten years ending 1867 were :—1858, 433.250 tons; 1859, 
528,927 tons; 1860, 453,445 tons; 1861, 377,565 ; 1862, 400,765 





tons ; 1866, 498,021 tons; and 1867, 582,420 tons. Last year 
was thus the best on record, The value of these exports was as 
annexed :—1858, £3,565,224; 1859, £4.124,208 ; 1860, £3,408,- 
759; 1861, £2,906,359 ; 1862, £2,817,877 ; 1863, £3,278,304; 
1864, £3,305,086 ; 1865, £3,550,563; 1866, £4,183,198; and 
1867, £4,889 ,369. 





Tue Wovutp-sE Brive.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Express says the following story, which strikes him as too 
good to be new, is going the rounds of the papers. A wed- 
ding party went before the Mayor of Fontainebleau, who re- 
fused to perform the marriage ceremony because the bride- 
groom was drunk. In spite of the entreaties of the bride and 
the relations on both sides, the civic functionary obdurately 
insisted on a postponement. Four days later the same couple 
attended as before, presented themselves again; but the 
would-be husband was in no more decent condition than on 
the former cecasion. Thereupon the mayor waxed exceeding 
wrath, and, addressing the bride, said, “ And you, too, made- 
moiselle, are you not ashamed to come here to ask me to 
unite you to a man in this disgraceful state?” “May it please 
your worship,” said the blushing you lady “T would much 
rather bring my man before he has had his glass; but the 
misfortune is, that when he’s sober he won’t come.” What 
the mayor said and did gfter this is not told. 


of the levee at St. James’s recently, it is stated that “the 


revented by unavoidable circumstances from 
Jourt.” These “ unavoidable circumstances,” we are 
to say, had no connection whatever with the Alabama cl 
or the Fenian trials, but arose simply from the fact that the 
American Congress has recently adopted a resolution order- 
ing the diplomatic mtatives of the United States not to 
wear Court suits. . Adams does not care to revive the 
sensation excited a few years ago by the attempt which re- 





() 
—Newe Berliner Schachseitung. 


sulted in a squabble with the fi and a long diplomatic 
correspondence—and consequently ways ot home, We 


tons ; 1863, 446.440 tons; 1864, 408,215 tons; 1865, 434,300] ), 


A SENSITIVE, YET SENSIBLE, AMERICAN.—In the accounts | is a 


United States Minister and the members of his legation were | ®*™ 
the 


understand that Mr. Adams at London, and Mr. Hale at Mad- 


rid, are the only American Ministers seriously affected by this 
congressional regulation. Of the other Ministers , some, like 
General Dix at Paris, and General Clay at St. Petersburg, are 
ex-officers of the army, and as such are entitled to wear their 
uniforms; while some, like Mr. Sandford at Brussels, 
wear uniforms by virtue of their rank in militia regiments.— 
Pali Mall Gazette. 





AN LNDEPENDENT Kine.—Tke Prussian Government has 
decreed the sequestration of the property of the King of Han- 
over till such time as he promises to be of behaviour. 
The decree affec!s not only the 16,000,000 thalers accorded to 
the King under the treaty with Prussia, but also his real estate, 
palaces, and property of all kinds remaining to him In Han- 
“The King,” says a Berlin letter, “ despite the decree, 
remains in affluent mstances. Besides the 2,000,000 
thalers of public aay appropriated, he has £600,000 placed 
in the English funds by his Royal father; and, if it be per- 
mitted to allude to such a Ring. te worth 2,000,000 thalers 
at the very lowest estimate. addition to this, it is said, 
though not positively known, that he had a couple of millions 
ready money with him on leaving his capital.” It is said that 
the Prussian Government requested England to use her good 
offices with King George of over P ing to the 
sequestration of his property, but that England declined to do* 
so. The reason for abstinence from a task so congenial to 
her as friendly mediator, seems to be that, in reply to a pre- 
vious suggestion from London that he should “ yield to cir- 
cumstances,” the King replied, advising England in effect to 
mind her own business. 





Two EricraMs :— ‘ 
From the Persian of Haft. 
Two ears, and but a single tongue. 
By Nature’s laws to man belong: 
The lesson she would teach is clear, 
“ Repeat but half of what you hear.” 
The Poet Foiled. 
To win the maid the poet tries, 
And sonnets writes to Julia’s eyes ; 
She likes a verse—but cruel, whim, 
She still appears a-verse to him. 





tay” Our readers have observed that we rarely praise patent 
medicines, and that we advertise only the very best of them. 
But now, the remarkable recovery of Mrs. Rice, of Canastota, 
from her distressing and almoet hopeless scrofulous disease, 
which is known throughout the community, and unquestionably 
the effect of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, leads us to publish without re- 
serve the remarkable efficacy of this medicine. We dothis in the 
interest of the afflicted. Any remedy which can so effectually 
“raise one from the dead,” should be universally known; and 
we wish it may be universally as successful as it hss been in the 
case of Mrs. Rice.— Daily Journal, Syraouse. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to America Swine Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent hi in petition for the 
Tus Hows Macurxe Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isa nm _ —- after ) has =~ — a you 
have spells o: 0 reathing or e ? your bowels 
consti ? Do you have spelis of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory im ? Is your mind con- 
stantly (ating upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
ping, tired o! pany, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as bi t? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
ess with the same en ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your ite dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia, 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 
Now, sensen. sei shane, vena diseases badly cured, and sexual 
are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
o! The organs of generation, when 
the man. Did you ever think that those 
vering, ful busi men' are always those whose 
generative organs are in health? You never hear such 
men complain of being m aboot nervousness, of \ 
of the heart. They are never they cannot succeed in busi- 
ome sad and discouraged ; they are always 
—¥ ana pl tin the com of ladies, and look you and 
em right in the none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
inflamed by running to excess. will not only ruin 
their constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 
How many men badly-cured from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 


ness in those organs that has reduced the system so much 
as to induce almost every other , lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost other form of disease 


which b ity is heir and the cause 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the righ 











defiant, energetic‘ 





ness; they don’t 


long tan q 

no treatiment is submitted to, Consumption orinsanity may 

ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these sources, 

and a that of posterity, depends upon 
Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward ofj 18 years 

prepared by H. T. BEL DOLD. Dengeiet, 

vf 5o York, aud 


Pa. 
toany 





ottle, or 6 bottles for 86 
per Drowist — 


address. Seid by all 
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OFFICE OF THE 

ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 
New York, 29TH January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 


on the 3ist day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 











Namen boner pee hen ot eee = eetten'einianal 187,765 43 
rems. receiv uring the year ending Dec. 31,1867. 1,105,845 13 
ADAMS’ PRESSES, Total Premiums $1,298,611 56 
BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, “E* k,l 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers | Earned Premiums of the year............ $980,551,63 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. Losses and Expenses..........$438,374 tee? 
COMPLETE OUTFITS Re-{nsurance and Re- 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper; also,} turn Premiums. ..$240,069 78 
Electrotype Offices, qnmmmnineen 
All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. ASSETS, 
3ist DecemBER, 1867. 
INSURANCE. INSURANCE. Cash in Banks ..,.......sseecesseeeees $147,679 56 
ee ee : zy United ange EN ecccedes : 314,400 00 
Stock: tates, Jorporations, a 
STATEMENT OF THE OFFICE OF THE eons on demand “este 3 194,444 13 $656,538 69 
‘ Subscription Notes [of which $169,327 19 ———_——. 
CREAT WESTERN UNITED STATES are not Te Pees he ae $418,782 58 
(MARINE) ay 5 Uncollected Premiu:as om. ves os 
RAN! com and Accrued Interest ..........- ’ 
Fi pena os PANY, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Salvages and Unsettled Accounts. . 21,698 14 $806,247 27 
For the Fisc ear Ending 3ist December. 
1867, as required by Charter. ’ In the Oity of New York, Tot:! amount of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 


i on outstanding Risks, December 31st 


hwansedondensecced ttl chevetieils<danecuns ss $332,226 97 
Do. from January Ist, 1867, to December 3ist, 
SEE <cccanmn NE EP eseued ce eccccscersece 2,458,253 43 
Total Marine Premiums............sescsseeees $2,790,480 45 
Premiums marked off during the year 
less Return premiums. ............ $1,943,800 


Interest received............ eenedcee 452 
————-——. $1, 988,253 20 


Loss and Re-Insurance paid, less sal- 
vages $1,300,958 14 
Expenses, Taxes, Commission and In- 





terest on Stock...... sotmed ines oe eee 224,028 51 
Cash Discounts to Policy-holders in 
lieu of Scrip Dividends........... - 257,461 68 


The Company has the following Assets: 


Cash in Bank, and with English Bankers......... 
Loans secured by Stock and Bond and Mortgage.. 
Real Estate, Bank and other Stocks........ 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, 
and other Claims due = -$1,939,052 25 
uu 


tful 
nenntecs 200,000 00 1,739,053 25 
Total amount of Assets Sasecscoces 82,706,897 17 
SIX PER CENT, interest on the Outstanding Certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 


tatives, on and after TUESDAY, the fo 
By Ohler pe So 7 A arth of February next. 


Boar 
LLIAM T. LOCK WOOD, Secretary. 


$380,406 31 
237,732 58 
369,706 03 


eeccee 





wi 
New York, January 23rd, 1868. 
DIRECTORS: 
W. C. PICKER&GILL, WM. M. EVARTS 
WILLIAM H. GUION, ROBERT SPEDDING, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK,: J. B. JOHNSTON 
JAMES M. BROWN, SAMUEL B. CALDWELL, 
N. CHANDLE WILSON G. HUNT, 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS. JOHN J. CRAN 
DAVID P. SELL J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, GEORGE W. BE 
JOHN L. ASPINWALL, F. G. SCHUH : 


JOHN ALLEN 
CHARLES @. LANDON, 
DvJGLAS a 
W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
GUSTAVUS KUTIER, 


M. A. SORCHA 

JACOB DE NEUFVILLF, 
HENRY M. TABER, 
JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 
CHARLES LULING, NATHANIEL B. WEED, 
JOHN R. GARDNER, ©. C. BALDWIN. 


RICHARD LATHERS, President, 
JORN A. PARESR, Vice-President, 

ALEXANDER MACKAY, 2nd Vice-President, 
WILLIAM T. LOOKWOOD, Secretary 


7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—-170—361, 
Having been assumed by other we desire to caution the 
public in respect to imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’s. 
—An injunction was ited by the 8 
CAUTION iow Tork) of Genaml Tem, desea, lout 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
Haney Owss, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 


Sole Agent OL John St.. N. ¥. 
TERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 


Ww~* Church, and 


uare and U it; Melodeons; Parlor, 
Cabinet O tos bent Mewaioctneed | Gunmetal Ane ate fens 





TRADE MARE ; 





—s Monthly instalments i, one to two years. 
"s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's Arion pianos to let. 

Pianos tuned and copeed. mi es mailed. Ware. 

rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 





JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

No, 290 BROADWAY, 


Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
and keeps on hand a fine ee & Sam 


Leather, Oricket and Base Ball dyoes, at ressou. 


A. E. Corner 
pee ote 


E 
i 
F 


No. 40 WALL STREET. 





New Yor«, Marcu 18, 1868. 


SIXTH TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
CLARED a Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. for the three years 
ending at the 4th March, inst., to holders of all policies then 
in force, on the whole sum of the annual participating pre- 
miums received during ‘the said three years; and an additional 
Dividend of TWENTY PER CENT. on the whole sum of all 
previous dividends and additions, to holders of such policies 
who have fulfilled their engagements with the Company, both 
dividends being payable and available in the various modes ex- 
plained in the Company’s prospectus. 





CASH ASSETS Exceed $2,700,000,00. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JAMES SUYDAM, CLINTON GILBERT. 
JAMES MARSH, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 
JOHN J. CISCO, HANSON K. CORNING, 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 
THOMAS C. DOREMUS, EDWARD MINTURN, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, AUGUSTUS H. WARD, 
WILSON G. HUNT, JAMES GALLATIN, 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 
W. R. VERMILYE, CHARLES P. LEVERICH,} 
WILLIAM TOCKER, WILLIAM M. HALSTED, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, HENRY W. FORD, 
EDWARD 8. CLARK, APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, FREDERICK SHELDON, 
. CHARLES E. BILL, JAMES M. MORRISON, 
JOHN J. PHELPS. 


JOHN EADIE, President. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 
‘ ISAAC A. GIFFING, Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner, daily from 
i2 to 13g P.M., at the Office, No. 40 Wall Street. * 
WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Secretary. 
J. B, GATES, General Agent, and 
James Stewart, Henry Perry, Albert O. Wilcox, A, Whitney, 
Grenville R. Benson, Charles Northshield, J. J. Whitney, Hiram 
P. Crozier, William H. Wilson, E.M. Wells, and J.C. Stewart, 
Local Agents in the City of New York and Vicinity. 
ta” New and ‘Important Plans of Life Insurance have been 
adopted by this Company. 
Send for New Prospectus, 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





(DXCORPORATED 1823) 
Oash Capital, - - -------+-+- ~~ $500,000 00, 
Surplus, - ---------------~- $255,057 77 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......¢755,057 71 
Insures Property against Loss or Fire at usual rates, 
rip yay -: oft the Company 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
BR. W. 


Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the lst ot 
March next. 

After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, an: unsettled claims, they nave also declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3lst December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the 1st 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 

By order of the Board, 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, FRANCIS COTTENET, 
GEORGE MOSL. CHARLES LULING 
EDWARD F. DAVIDSON, ALEX’R HAMILTON, Jn., 
A. Lz MOYNE, Jn, GEORGE F. THOMAR, 
E. H. R. LYMAN, CARL L. RECKNAGEL, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, _'W. F. CARY, Jr. 
JOAN AUCHINCLOSS, CORNELIUS K. SUTTON, 
LAWRENCE WELLS EDWARD HAIGHT, 
LEOPOLD BIERWIKTH, JAMES B ; 
SIMON pe VIS8SE N. D. CARLISLE 
JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, WILLIAM SCHALL, 
ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK, 
FRED'’K G. FOSTE WM. 8. WILSON, 
GEORGE CHRIST F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P.RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWAB, 
JOHN A. RALLI, JOHN F, SOHEPELER, 
EUGENE DUTILG, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 
OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 


This Company have made comapenerie to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates payable in Lonpon and Liverpoo, 
at the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Draks, Kizinwort & Conn 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS; LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
“ LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 431 Broadway, N. ¥. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, w 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Mon 
this Company. 

SEND orn CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 

laining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
pe men a manner easily understood by =a 4 erefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to 
—especiall, 


IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIBST CLASS LIVES, 


not 1 oe, four to = on, i ~~ foenh -five pe 
cent. first an pf changi policies ™m 
Insurance can be ¢ by lettor full directions given apen 


application. 
Agents wanted in?City and Country. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particula 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 


Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarde 
romptly upon request. 








ey in 














MISS LOVETT’S 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 





t 
i 
E 


HALIFAX, N.5. 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINC HOUSE. 


L 150,000,000 
Sterling, in Money and Es remain unclaim 

tain and Ireland, in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 
for any name, 5 


All letters must be pre- 
and Estates 
6 Prince of Wales 








THE ALBION. 














SUCCESS EXTRAORDINARY. 


VONSENSS. 
BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 
[Editor of La Crosse Democrat.]} 

A most laughable, interesting work for parlors, firesides, rail- 
road and steamboat readiog—as unlike the first work as a negro 
minstrel troupe in full play is uollke the Fourth of July. e 
know the books are 8o unlike in style that many people will almost 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 

CONTENTS. 
Oar Firet Exercise in Skating. 
Science of Kiesing. 
Mosquitoes on a Bender. 
My Milkmaid Miranda. 
A New England Sewing-Circle! 
Biluria Bulkins and our Courtship 
Pickerel- Fishing in Connecticut 
B-o-8-t-o-n | 
How I lost Aurelia. 
The Dog-Gondest Dog. 
. Peter Oleum struck by “ Brick.” 
. Teutonic Anguish. 
“ Brick”’ and the Deacon’s Hexa, 
. Cure for a Cold, 
. “ Brick”’ sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
. “ Brick’? and Kalista. 
. “ Brick’? Pomeroy’s Evening with Arion. 
. “ Brick” Experience at Niagara Falls. 
. “ Brick” Pomeroy Skateth at the Central Park. 
Boston Betsey’s “ Brick” or “ Brick’s’’ Betsey. 
How to Buy Vil Lands. 
A Chicken Suit. 
. As a Pic-Nic-ist. 
“ Brick” and the School-Marms! 
. Wisconsin School-Marm Convention. 
The Fun of Sleighing. 
arms | Parties—for the Heathen | 
onderful Hair-Reproducer. 
. The Dickens, 
SENSE. 


BY “BRICK POMEROY.” 
{Editor of La Crosse Democrat.) 

A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 
class of articles such as “ Vaiks with Valter,” “Saturday Night 
Musings,” etc. etc., which have been so generally copied from 
the “ Democrat,” and which fill pages in thousands of scrap 
books already. They have been carefally revised, and will make 
a volume which every young man or woman in the country can 
read with pleasure and profit. 

CONTENTS. 

1. A Few Remarks about the Road of Life. 

2. The Magic Artist. 

3. In which People are Spoken to Sensibly. 

4. Little Boysand Big Boys are Told to Think. 
5. A Letter trom Home. 

6 We Reason Together on Success. 

7. Baturday Night, 

8. In which Easy Lessons are Given Out. 

¥. The Evening Star. 
10. Disappointment is Favorably Mentioned. 
1l. Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 

12. In which we Speak about Pluck. 

18, Knitting. 

14. We Walk in the Cold and Pity. 

15. Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
16. In which we Find Smiles among ‘Tears. 
17. A Short Talk about how to Get Along. 

18. Fireside Musings. 

19. The Roads, the Hearth and Fender. 
20, Sunday Night. 
21. In which we Travel on Dangerous Grounds, 
22. About Twigs and their Early Bending. 
28. In which a Hard Word is Used. 

24. Musings at the End of the Week. 

25. Post-Mortem Process’ns are spoken of. 

26. Pictures. 

27. We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease ! 
28. Wherein the Use of Money is Spoken of. 
20. For Married Men, and their Wives. 

30. Boys and Apprentices are Spoken of and to. 
31, Counselled to Mind his own Business, 

32 Something that Céncerns Somebody. 

33, We Converse on how Men may Succeed. 
34, We Talk of Things we ought not to Talk of. 
35. We find Where to Look for Happiness. 

36. Another Week Gone. 

37. Happy New Year, 

38. Saturday Night. 

The above by the great Western Humorist and Moralist, are 
selling at the rate of one thousand a day. Lllustrated. Price, 
$1 50 each. 

*.* Agents will receive large commissions, and can realize 
quick and large profits by selling these books. 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


BENERERVERSENESE EES See asoee 


TARRANT’S 

EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
form of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Bick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Headache, 
Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaundice, 
Itisaa most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphiet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hoor in ptocuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 
Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 
TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggista. 
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YOUR CUSTOY¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


order receive prompt 


ettention, We supply 


time in making sealing- wax and carving little toys. 


and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpgn Laser 
in om 


A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL 
BY LOUISA MUALBAOH. 


« D. APPLETON & CO., 

443 & 4145 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
Pos.isa Tars Day 
ANDREAS HOFER, 

Aun Historical Novel, 

BY L. MUHLBACH, 

One Volume, octavo, [Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 

A Queer Emperor was Francis I1., of Austria. 

L. Mibibsch tells us in ‘‘ Andreas Hofer” how he passed his 


Maria Louisa’s First Lover. 

Maria Louisa had a lover before she married Napoleon. Louisa 
Muhibach tells us all aboat it in her “ Andreas Hofer.” 

A a 7 Vv a Jah 
The hundredth anniversary of Andreas Hofer’s birthday was 
recently celebrated with imposing ceremonies throughout the 
Tyrol. The best account of bis heroic deeds is to be found in L. 
uhlbach’s “* Andreas Hoter.’’ 

The Battle of Wagram. 
Curious revelations as to the causes which led to the defeat of 
the Austrians at Wagram are to be found in L. Muhibach’s “ An- 
dreas Hofer. 
The Most Wonderful Rebellion in History was 

that of the Tyrolese in 1809, 


The principal episodes of that wey are depicted with thril- 
ling effect in L. Muhibach’s * andreas Hofer.” 


Bliza Wallner. 
An old lady was present at the high mags recently celebrated at 
the [nasprack Cathedral on the huudredth anniversary of Hoter’s 
birthday, and seemed to be greatly affected. It turned out that 


she was no other thao Eliza Walluer, the heroine of L. Mubibach’s 
“ Andreas Hofer.” 


How a Young Girl gained a Battle, 


Read L. Muhlbach’s description of the battle of Brumecken in 
her “ Andreas Holer.’’ 


T 





Five Monuments 


In honour of Andreas Hofer are now in course of erection in 
various parts of the Tyrol, 


Pigaro’s Wedding. 


What Hofer did at the performance of Mozart's opera, “ Figaro’s 
Wedding,” may be read at length in L. Muhibach’s “ Andreas 


Hofer.” 
A Pighting Parson. 


The exploits of the eccentric Father Haspinger, the fightin r- 
son of the Tyrol, are narrated at leant in L. “Geneee's 
“ andreas oiler.’ 


The Creation. 


An intersting account of the most memorable 
the great oratorio “ The Creation,”’ that ever too 
found in L. Mabloach’s “ Andreas Hofer.” 


Haydn's Death. 


The closing scenes of the life of that great and good man, Joseph 
Haydn, the composer, form one of the most toucning episodes of 
L. Muhlbach’s *‘ Andreas Holter.” 


Defeated Rebels. 


How Napoleon treated defeated rebels may be seen in L. 
Muhibach’s ** Andreas Hofer.” 


An Empress and yet a Wretched Woman. 


He who wants to learn particulars about the Empress Ludovica 
and her battled ambition shoald read L. Muhibach’s “ Andreas 
Hofer.”’ 


Five Thousand Prisoners Bscorted by Armed Women. 


How five th d French vet , made prisoners by the Tyro- 
lese, were escorted by armed women to their place of confinement, 
is narrated in L. Mubibach’s “ Andreas Hofer,” 


Metternich and the Emperor Francis. 


Spicy disclosures in regard to the relationship prevailing be- 
tween the Emperor and his great minister may be found fa L. 
Mubloach’s ** Andreas Hoter, 


A Peasant as Dictator. 


How a simple-hearted peasant became dictator, and what he 
did during bis administration, may be read in L. Mublbach’s 
“ Andreas Hofer.” 


Beautiful Mountain Scenery. 


Travellers intending to visit the Tyrol should read L. Muhl- 
bach’s ‘* Andreas Hofer,” which abounds with splendid pen-pic- 
tures of the iticent in scenery of that country. 


D. A. & Co, also Publish, by the same Author, 


OLD FRITZ AND THE NEW ERA. By Lonisa Mubibach. 1 
vol., 8vyo. illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00, 
— . RS Re me an torical Romance, by 
ac vol, 8vo. llustrated. Paper cov 
rat ei eater Ae 
C One volume 8yo. P, 
$1 50; cloth, $2 00. — 
NAPULBUN ANU THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. An Histori- 
cal Romance, Illustrated with Eight O; Designs. 1 
vol,, 8vo. Paper covers, $1 50; clotn, A 
THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 1 vol. 8vo. Llustrated. 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2 00. 
‘E AND HER SON. 
. 


x 1 vol., 8vyo. Paper 
oe +" AND HIS COURT. 1 vol, 8vo. Paper covers, 


idk Thx on 
FREVERICK = ae AND HIS COURT. 1 vol., 12mo. 
pages. J 
BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCI; or, FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE MEMOMANT. UF BERLE ‘ery * og 
5 ) + N. 1 1 y 
ACH cloth, $3 a vol, Svo. Paper covers, 
FREDERICK T GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 1 yol., 8yo. 
Ilustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Too hee 
LOUI8A OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. 1 vol. vo. Dus 


trated. Paper covers, $1 50; $2 00. 
HENRY VILL. AND CATHERINE Pak 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 


rformance of 
place, may be 
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THE ALBION. 


Established in 1822. 


4 Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturdsy Moruing, in tie 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAI, LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now eupplied to- 
the public at the rate ot 


Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy- 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTO 


Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
ALLan’s BIR pfs 


HINGTON, — 
Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knieut’s LORD N iN. 
BuckLEr’s ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 
Portrait op GENL. HAVELOUK 
Huxeine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’ 
THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfiecld’s Picture, 
Wanpesrorps’s MARY 
s RN M HAWKING. 

> ENUK, 





LanDsgER 
Lanpsegr’s DIGNITY AN,* IMPUD. 
Lanpsger’s DEER P. 
Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 
Wiixrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
The Palle of Niagara, from an original 
an draw made 
eres Setanta as tne 
y e e can Mail or 
on # paste board roller. Price b each. : este 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents line, single insertion. 
20 ir over one and under three months. 
15 “ “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of sabecri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


OHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atzion One Year, with any 

Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
CLUBS OF THREE—The Axion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.ston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition 
now in course of Pubileation] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 

lates, as follows :— 

Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Dh  \amerans Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
riend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Mombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Anion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. . 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Anion One Yearfto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for . 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Fuli Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 





The above books will all be forwarded, rosTacs Palp, THROUGH- 
out Tae Unrrep States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Chub terms, Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will tollow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [lustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the je pgm | Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers in the British N. A. Provin 
South America, Mexico and 
International Copyright law—the ve 8) are 
deliverable at the A: 


pecifi 

in New York; with U.8. 

added in money, or —"y-y ts eS. or ole te 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 
tions 


West Indies, 
want of an 


All the above rates, both for single subscription and for elubs, . 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- ° 
tred at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL 4&4 SHEPHERD, 


Proprietors. 


89 Park Row, N. Y. 





, + 
Proprietor A. fate Mie LiSref wattace. 
wEPwe EVERY EVENING 
WITH NEW Pt A eae NOTICE, 
BEAUTIFUL APPOINTMENTS, ' 
cosTuMEs. 





‘Either of the above sent free by mail, on receipt of the price. 


Doors at half-past seven.' 
ofen -past 











